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MILLENNIAL  SERIES 

PREMILLENNIALISM 
AND  THE  TRIBULATION 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D, 

CONCLUSION:  FIFTY  ARGUMENTS 
FOR  PRETRIBULATIONISM 


In  previous  discussion  of  premillennialism  in  relation  to 
the  tribulation,  the  respective  arguments  for  pretiibulation- 
ism,  partial  rapture,  posttribulationism,  and  midtribula- 
tionism  have  been  examined,  and  the  pretribulational  position 
in  general  sustained.  By  way  of  conclusion  and  summary, 
some  fifty  arguments  for  pretribulationism  can  now  be  pro¬ 
posed.  It  is  not  presumed  that  the  statement  of  these  argu¬ 
ments  in  themselves  establishes  their  validity,  but  rather 
that  the  previous  discussion  supports  and  justifies  this  sum¬ 
mary  of  reasons  for  the  pretribulational  view. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  term  rapture  or  translation 
is  used  for  the  coming  of  Christ  for  His  church,  while  the 
term  second  coming  is  uniformly  used  as  a  reference  to  His 
coming  to  the  earth  to  establish  His  millennial  kingdom,  an 
event  which  all  consider  posttribulational.  While  the  words 
rapture  and  translation  are  not  quite  identical,  they  refer  to 
the  same  event.  By  the  term  rapture  reference  is  made  to 
the  fact  that  the  church  is  ’’caught  up”  from  the  earth  and 
taken  to  heaven.  By  the  term  translation  the  thought  is  con¬ 
veyed  that  those  who  are  thus  raptured  are  transformed  in 
their  physical  bodies  from  natural  and  corruptible  bodies  to 
spiritual,  incorruptible,  and  immortal  bodies.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  dead  are  raised  while  the  living  are  translated. 
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In  common  usage,  however,  this  distinction  is  not  normally 
maintained. 

In  the  discussion  the  posttribulational  view  is  considered 
the  principal  contender  against  pretribulationism  and  is  pri¬ 
marily  in  mind  in  the  restatement  of  the  arguments.  The 
other  positions,  however,  are  also  mentioned  in  so  far  as 
they  oppose  pretribulationism  on  some  special  point.  The 
preceding  discussion  has  pointed  to  the  preponderance  of  ar¬ 
gument  in  support  of  the  pretribulational  position,  and  the 
following  restatement  should  serve  to  clarify  the  issues 
involved. 


I.  HISTORICAL  ARGUMENT 

1.  The  early  church  believed  in  the  imminency  of  the 
Lord’s  return,  which  is  an  essential  doctrine  of  pretribula¬ 
tionism. 

2.  The  detailed  development  of  pretribulational  truth  du¬ 
ring  the  past  few  centuries  does  not  prove  that  the  doctrine 
is  new  or  novel.  Its  development  is  similar  to  that  of  other 
major  doctrines  in  the  history  of  the  church. 

n.  HERMENEUTICS 

3.  Pretribulationism  is  the  only  view  which  allows  a 
literal  interpretation  of  all  Old  and  New  Testament  passages 
on  the  great  tribulation. 

4.  Only  pretribulationism  distinguishes  clearly  between 
Israel  and  the  church  and  their  respective  programs. 

in.  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  TRIBULATION 

5.  Pretribulationism  maintains  the  Scriptural  distinction 
between  the  great  tribulation  and  tribulation  in  general  which 
precedes  it. 

6.  The  great  tribulation  is  properly  interpreted  by  pre- 
tribulationists  as  a  time  of  preparation  for  Israel's  restora¬ 
tion  (Deut.  4:29-30;  Jer.  30:4-11).  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
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the  tribulation  to  prepare  the  church  for  glory. 

7.  None  of  the  Old  Testament  passages  on  the  tribulation 
mention  the  church  (Deut.  4:29-30;  Jer.  30:4-11;  Dan.  9:24- 
27;  12:1-2). 

8.  None  of  the  New  Testament  passages  on  the  tribula¬ 
tion  mention  the  church  (Matt.  24:15-31;  1  Thess.  1:9-10; 
5:4-9;  Rev.  4-19). 

9.  In  contrast  to  midtribulationism,  the  pretribulational 
view  provides  an  adequate  explanation  for  the  beginning  of  the 
great  tribulation  in  Revelation  6.  Midtribulationism  is  re¬ 
futed  by  the  plain  teaching  of  Scripture  that  the  great  tribula¬ 
tion  begins  long  before  the  seventh  trumpet  of  Revelation  11. 

10.  The  proper  distinction  is  maintained  between  the 
prophetic  trumpets  of  Scripture  by  pretribulationism.  There 
is  no  proper  ground  for  the  pivotal  argument  of  midtribula¬ 
tionism  that  the  seventh  trumpet  of  Revelation  is  the  last 
trumpet  in  that  there  is  no  established  connection  between  the 
seventh  trumpet  of  Revelation  11,  the  last  trun:9)et  of  1  Co¬ 
rinthians  15:52,  and  the  trumpet  of  Matthew  24:31.  They  are 
three  distinct  events. 

11.  The  imity  of  Daniel's  seventieth  week  is  maintained 
by  pretribulationists.  By  contrast,  midtribulationism  de¬ 
stroys  the  unity  of  Daniel's  seventieth  week  and  confuses 
Israel's  program  with  that  of  the  church. 

IV.  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  CHURCH 

12.  The  translation  of  the  church  is  never  mentioned  in 
any  passage  dealing  with  the  second  coming  of  Christ  after 
the  tribulation. 

13.  The  church  is  not  appointed  to  wrath  (Rom.  5:9; 
1  Thess.  1:9-10;  5:9).  The  church  therefore  cannot  enter 
"the  great  day  of  their  wrath"  (Rev.  6:17). 

14.  The  church  will  not  be  overtaken  by  the  Day  of  the 
Lord  (1  Thess.  5:1-9)  which  includes  the  tribulation. 

15.  The  possibility  of  a  believer  escaping  the  tribulation 
is  mentioned  in  Luke  21:36. 

16.  The  church  of  Philadelphia  was  promised  deliver- 
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ance  from  "the  hour  of  trial,  that  hour  which  is  to  come  iq)on 
the  whole  world,  to  try  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth"  (Rev. 
3:10). 

17.  It  is  characteristic  of  divine  dealing  to  deliver  be¬ 
lievers  before  a  divine  judgment  is  inflicted  upon  the  world 
as  illustrated  in  the  deliverance  of  Noah,  Lot,  Rahab,  etc. 
(2  Pet.  2:6-9). 

18.  At  the  time  of  the  translation  of  the  church,  all  be¬ 
lievers  goto  the  Father’s  house  in  heaven,  and  do  not  remain 
on  the  earth  as  taught  by  posttribulationists  (John  14:3). 

19.  Pretribulationism  does  not  divide  the  body  of  Christ 
at  the  rapture  on  a  works  principle.  The  teaching  of  a  par¬ 
tial  rapture  is  based  on  the  false  doctrine  that  the  translation 
of  the  church  is  a  reward  for  good  works.  It  is  rather  a  cli¬ 
mactic  aspect  of  salvation  by  grace. 

20.  The  Scriptures  clearly  teach  that  all,  not  part,  of 
the  church  will  be  raptured  at  the  coming  of  Christ  for  the 
church  (1  Cor.  15:51-52;  1  Thess.  4:17). 

21.  As  opposed  to  a  view  of  a  partial  rapture,  pretribu¬ 
lationism  is  founded  on  the  definite  teaching  of  Scripture  that 
the  death  of  Christ  frees  from  all  condemnation. 

22.  The  godly  renmant  of  the  tribulation  are  pictured 
as  Israelites,  not  members  of  the  church  as  maintained  by 
the  posttribulationists. 

23.  The  pretribulational  view  as  opposed  to  posttribula- 
tionism  does  not  confuse  general  terms  like  elect  and  saints 
which  apply  to  the  saved  of  all  ages  with  specific  terms  like 
the  church  and  those  in  Christ  which  refer  to  believers  of 
this  age  only. 

V.  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  IMMINENCY 

24.  The  pretribulational  interpretation  is  the  only  view 
which  teaches  that  the  coming  of  Christ  is  actually  imminent. 

25.  The  exhortation  to  be  comforted  by  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  (1  Thess.  4:18)  is  significant  only  in  the  pretribula¬ 
tional  view,  and  is  especially  contradicted  by  posttribula- 
tlonism. 
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26.  The  exhortation  to  look  for  "the  glorious  appearing" 
(Titus  2:13)  loses  its  significance  if  the  tribulation  must  in¬ 
tervene  first.  Believers  in  that  case  should  look  for  signs. 

27.  The  exhortation  to  purify  ourselves  in  view  of  the 
Lord's  return  has  most  significance  if  His  coming  is  immi¬ 
nent  (1  John  3:2-3). 

28.  The  church  is  uniformly  exhorted  to  look  for  the 
coming  of  the  Lord,  while  believers  in  the  tribulation  are  di¬ 
rected  to  look  for  signs. 

VI.  THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT 

29.  The  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Restrainer  of  evil  cannot  be 
taken  out  of  the  world  unless  the  church,  which  the  Spirit  in¬ 
dwells,  is  translated  at  the  same  time.  The  tribulation  can¬ 
not  begin  until  this  restraint  is  lifted. 

30.  The  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Restrainer  must  be  taken  out 
of  the  world  before  "the  lawless  one,"  who  dominates  the 
tribulation  period,  can  be  revealed  (2  Thess.  2:6-8). 

31.  If  the  e^qpression,  "except  the  falling  away  come 
first, "  be  translated  literally,  "except  the  departure  come 
first,"  it  would  plainly  show  the  necessity  of  the  rapture 
taking  place  before  the  beginning  of  the  tribulation. 

Vn.  THE  NECESSITY  OF  AN  INTERVAL 
BETWEEN  THE  RAPTURE  AND  SECOND  COMING 

32.  According  to  2  Corinthians  5:10,  all  believers  of 
this  age  must  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ  in 
heaven,  an  event  never  mentioned  in  the  detailed  accounts 
connected  with  the  second  coming  of  Christ  to  the  earth. 

33.  If  the  twenty-four  elders  of  Revelation  4:1 — 5:14 
are  representative  of  the  church,  as  many  expositors  believe, 
it  would  necessitate  the  rapture  and  reward  of  the  church  be- 
for  the  tribulation. 

34.  The  marriage  of  Christ  and  the  church  must  be  cel¬ 
ebrated  in  heaven  before  the  second  coming  to  the  earth  for 
the  wedding  feast  (Rev.  19:7-10). 
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35.  Tribulation  saints  are  not  translated  at  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  but  carry  on  ordinary  occupations  such  as 
farming  and  building  houses,  and  shall  bear  children  (Isa.  65: 
20-25).  This  would  be  impossible  if  all  saints  were  translated 
at  the  second  coming  to  the  earth  as  posttribulationists  teach. 

36.  The  judgment  of  the  Gentiles  following  the  second 
coming  (Matt.  25:31-46)  indicates  that  both  saved  and  unsaved 
are  still  in  their  natural  bodies,  which  would  be  impossible 
if  the  translation  had  taken  place  at  the  second  coming. 

37.  If  the  translation  took  place  in  connection  with  the 
second  coming  to  the  earth,  there  would  be  no  need  of  sepa¬ 
rating  the  sheep  from  the  goats  at  a  subsequent  judgment, 
but  the  separation  would  have  taken  place  in  the  very  act  of 
the  translation  of  the  believers  before  Christ  actually  came 
to  the  earth. 

38.  The  judgment  of  Israel  (Ezek.  20:34-38)  which  oc¬ 
curs  subsequent  to  the  second  coming  indicates  the  necessity 
of  regathering  Israel.  The  separation  of  the  saved  from  the 
unsaved  in  this  judgment  obviously  takes  place  sometime 
after  the  second  coming  and  would  be  unnecessary  if  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  saved  had  taken  place  previously. 

Vm.  CONTRASTS  BETWEEN  THE  RAPTURE 
AND  THE  SECOND  COMING 

39.  At  the  time  of  the  rapture  the  saints  meet  Christ  in 
the  air,  while  at  the  second  coming  Christ  returns  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives  to  meet  the  saints  on  earth. 

40.  At  the  time  of  the  rapture  the  Mount  of  Olives  is 
unchanged,  while  at  the  second  coming  it  divides  and  a  valley 
is  formed  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem  (Zech.  14:4-5). 

41.  At  the  rapture  living  saints  are  translated,  while  no 
saints  are  translated  in  connection  with  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  to  the  earth. 

42.  At  the  rapture  the  saints  go  to  heaven,  while  at  the 
second  coming  to  the  earth  the  saints  remain  in  the  earth 
without  translation. 

43.  At  the  time  of  the  rapture  the  world  is  unjudged  and 
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continues  in  sin,  while  at  the  second  coming  the  world  is 
judged  and  righteousness  is  established  in  the  earth. 

44.  The  translation  of  the  church  is  pictured  as  a  de¬ 
liverance  before  the  day  of  wrath,  while  the  second  coming 
is  followed  by  the  deliverance  of  those  who  have  believed  in 
Christ  during  the  tribulation. 

45.  The  rapture  is  described  as  imminent,  while  the 
second  coming  is  preceded  by  definite  signs. 

46.  The  translation  of  living  believers  is  truth  revealed 
only  in  the  New  Testament,  while  the  second  coming  with  its 
attendant  events  is  a  prominent  doctrine  of  both  Testaments. 

47.  The  rapture  concerns  only  the  saved,  while  the 
second  coming  deals  with  both  saved  and  unsaved. 

48.  At  the  rapture  Satan  is  not  bound,  while  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  coming  Satan  is  boimd  and  cast  into  the  abyss. 

49.  No  unfulfilled  prophecy  stands  between  the  church 
and  the  rapture,  while  many  signs  must  be  fulfilled  before 
the  second  coming. 

50.  No  passage  dealing  with  the  resurrection  of  saints 
at  the  second  coming  in  either  Testament  ever  mentions  a 
translation  of  living  saints  at  the  same  time. 

Dallas,  Texas 


In  the  October-December  Number,  as  a  special  feature, 
a  review  will  be  presented  of  Dr.  George  E.  Ladd's  book. 
The  Blessed  Hope.  The  series  on  premillennialism  will  be 
resumed  in  the  January-March  Number,  1957. 
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A  SURVEY  OF  THE  ESCHATOLOGY 
OF  THE  OLIVET  DISCOURSE 


By  James  F.  Rand,  Th.  D. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  great  discussion  of  the  prophetic 
truth  concerning  Israel’s  last  days,  the  disciples  had  re¬ 
quested  two  signs  from  their  Lord:  the  sign  of  the  end  of  the 
age  and  ’’the  sign  of  thy  coming”  (Matt.  24:3).  Christ  re¬ 
versed  the  order  of  His  presentation  of  the  answers  to  these 
two  questions  in  order  to  present  them  in  chronological  or¬ 
der.  Having  concluded  His  presentation  of  the  great  tribula¬ 
tion,  He  now  turns  to  the  truth  concerning  His  second  advent, 
the  next  event  in  chronological  progression. 

The  second  advent  (Matt.  24:29-30;  25:31).  This  coming 
is  a  personal,  visible  return  in  power  and  great  glory  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  presentation  of  the  Scriptural  testimony.  Wil¬ 
bur  M.  Smith  has  well  summarized  this  return:  ’’After  this 
tribulation,  after  this  desecration  of  the  temple,  our  Lord 
says  He  will  visibly  return  in  clouds,  with  power  and  great 
glory,  and  gather  together  His  elect  from  the  four  comers  of 
the  earth.  This  coming  is  a  solitary  one,  it  is  not  a  series 
of  comings;  it  is  not  a  secret  coming;  it  is  not  a  veiled  com¬ 
ing;  it  is  not  such  a  coming  as  the  first  advent  was,  of  sub¬ 
mission  even  unto  death,  but  a  coming  in  power,  to  defeat 
His  enemies,  to  rule  as  King,  to  subdue  the  earth,  to  make 
an  end  of  wickedness”  (Wilbur  M.  Smith,  Peloubet’s  Select 
Notes  on  the  International  Simday  School  Lessons,  1944,  p. 
93). 

This  second  advent  is  often  confused  with  the  rsqpture  of 
the  church.  Its  presentation  in  the  Olivet  Discourse  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  tribulation  has  led  some  to  posit  a  post- 
tribulational  rapture.  To  do  this,  however,  is  to  ignore  vital 
distinctions  between  the  rapture  of  the  church  and  the  second 
advent  for  Israel.  The  former  is  a  return  for  His  own  that 
they  mi^t  evermore  be  with  Him  (1  Thess.  4:13-18);  the 
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latter  is  a  return  for  Israel,  for  judgment  upon  Israel  and  the 
Gentiles,  and  for  the  establishment  of  His  millennial  king¬ 
dom. 

Posttribulationists  (as  well  as  amillennialists)  recognize 
the  impossibility  of  reconciling  these  two  events  into  one  and 
so  propound  the  theory  that  the  Lord  descends,  meeting  the 
body  of  Christ  in  the  air,  who  then  immediately  return  with 
Him  to  earth  for  His  judicial  session  and  the  setting  up  of  His 
millennial  kingdom  (Alexander  Reese,  The  Approaching  Ad- 
vent  of  Christ,  p.  237).  Both  Reese  and  Cameron  justify  this 
theory  by  their  definition  of  the  word  "to  meet"  in  1  Thessa- 
lonians  4:17.  Cameron  claims  that  this  word  which  is  used 
only  three  times  in  the  New  Testament  "in  every  case  .  .  . 
means  to  meet  and  to  return  with  the  person  met.  There¬ 
fore,  those  cau^t  up  meet  the  Lord  and  return  with  Him" 
(Robert  Cameron,  Scriptural  Truth  About  the  Lord*s  Return, 
p.  116).  Stanton  discusses  this  point  at  length  demonstrating 
that  Reese  and  Cameron  are  in  error  here  because  lexicog¬ 
raphers  do  not  sustain  their  definition  of  the  word.  "There 
is  nothing  to  require  an  immediate  return  to  earth,  save  the 
demands  of  the  posttribulational  scheme,"  he  concludes 
(Gerald  B.  Stanton,  "Kept  from  the  Hour,"  unpublished  Doc¬ 
tor’s  dissertation,  Dallas  Theological  Seminary,  p.  356). 

Positively,  as  Armerding  has  pointed  out,  there  are  at 
least  four  reasons  why  this  is  not  the  rapture:  (1)  The  powers 
of  the  heavens,  a  reference  to  Satan  and  his  hosts,  will  be 
dealt  with  upon  this  occasion,  which  will  not  be  true  of  the 
rapture.  (2)  The  tribes  of  the  earth  shall  mourn,  while  the 
rapture  will  be  an  occasion  of  rejoicing.  (3)  He  will  send 
His  angels  to  gather  the  elect.  This  will  not  be  true  of  the 
rapture.  "We  are  plainly  told  in  I  Thessalonians  4:16  that 
'the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven*  to  summon  His 
own  to  meet  Him  'in  the  air.  *  In  Matthew  24:31  there  is  not 
even  a  hint  that  He  will  then  remove  His  elect  from  the  earth 
to  heaven.  "  (4)  There  is  no  reference  to  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  in  Matthew  24:31,  "whereas  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  in  Christ  is  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  Lord's 
coming  for  His  Church."  "That  a  matter  so  important  should 
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be  completely  omitted  from  a  detailed  dejcription  of  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  constitutes  first-class  proof  that 
this  passage  does  not  deal  with  what  we  commonly  call  the 
rapture"  (Carl  Armerding,  "The  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man, " 
Moody  Monthly,  51:788,  809,  August,  1951). 

The  second  advent  as  revealed  in  the  Olivet  Discourse 
is  posttribulational  but,  as  has  been  indicated,  is  distinct 
from  the  rapture.  Besides  the  arguments  already  advanced, 
the  circumstances  and  the  purposes  of  the  second  advent  are 
a  further  conclusive  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  this  distinc¬ 
tion.  As  Chafer  writes,  "No  more  explicit  division  of  time 
could  be  indicated  than  is  expressed  by  the  words  which  this 
section  of  this  address  opens — 'Immediately  after  the  tribu¬ 
lation  of  those  days. '  Since  the  coming  of  Christ  terminates 
the  tribulation  and  is  brou^tto  pass  by  Christ's  own  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  man  of  sin  (cf.  2  Thess.  2:8),  the  crushing  of  the 
armies  who  represent  the  nations  of  the  earth  (Ps.  2:7-9; 
Isa.  63:1-6;  2  Thess.  1:7-10;  Rev.  19:11-21),  the  judgment 
of  Israel  (Ezek.  20:33-44;  Matt.  24:37 — 25:30),  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  nations  (Matt.  25:31-46),  it  is  probable  that  the 
phrase  'the  tribulation  of  those  days'  refers  to  the  particular 
anguish  and  trial  of  Israel  as  having  been  consummated 
rather  than  that  all  those  events  named  above  and  which  fall 
in  Daniel's  seventieth  week  are  completed"  (Lewis  Sperry 
Chafer,  Systematic  Theology,  V,  125).  It  is  evident,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  second  coming  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
predicted  events.  But  posttribulationists  do  not  have  room 
in  their  system  for  these  concomitant  events  (Cameron,  op. 
cit. ,  pp.  163-64).  Israel  is  generally  left  out  of  the  picture 
as  being  rejected  forever  by  the  Lord  in  Matthew  23:38,  "Be¬ 
hold  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate."  That  this  is  not 
so  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  immediately  thereafter 
Christ  describes  the  completion  of  predicted  events  for  Israel 
in  the  Olivet  Discourse. 

The  omission  of  Israel  from  the  discourse,  however, 
leaves  unfulfilled  not  only  the  Old  Testament  promises  re¬ 
garding  her  future  earthly  ^ory  but  equally  valid  predictions 
regarding  her  future  judgment  and  the  judgment  of  the  Gen- 
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tiles,  who  have  pursued  a  course  of  enmity  toward  God  since 
the  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile  was  first  made. 
These  distinct  purposes  are  realized  in  a  general  judgment 
and  resurrection,  according  to  the  claims  of  posttribulation* 
ists. 

The  position  which  holds  that  the  rapture  and  the  second 
advent  are  one  and  the  same  event  necessitates  the  disregard¬ 
ing  of  fundamental  distinctions  between  the  church  and  Israel 
as  well  as  the  ignoring  of  the  whole  Old  Testament  presenta¬ 
tion  of  God's  future  destiny  for  Israel  and  the  Gentiles.  Such 
a  step  cannot  be  supported  by  Scripture.  A  careful  investi¬ 
gation  of  this  discourse  will  disclose  that  what  was  prophe¬ 
sied  hereby  the  Lord  was  also  predicted  by  the  Old  Testament 
prophets. 

The  distinctiveness  of  the  second  advent  is  further  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  the  purpose  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  as 
set  forth  in  this  discourse.  This  purpose  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  the  consummation  of  the  age  with  the  consequent 
ending  of  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  accomplishment  of 
God's  long  promised  Messianic  kingdom  for  Israel.  It  may 
be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  all  of  the  purposes 
of  God,  which  have  been  set  forth  in  Biblical  revelation,  with 
the  single  exception  of  those  peculiar  to  the  church,  will  be 
accomplished  when  the  Son  of  Man  returns  to  the  earth.  This 
is  in  vital  contrast  to  the  purpose  of  the  rapture  which  is  said 
to  be  that  the  church  shall  "meet  the  Lord  in  the  air:  and  so 
shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord"  (1  Thess.  4:17). 

The  purposes  of  the  coming  may  be  subsumed  under  a 
threefold  division:  (1)  the  gathering  of  men  and  nations;  (2) 
the  rewarding  of  men  and  nations;  (3)  the  setting  up  of  His 
Messianic  kingdom.  With  reference  to  the  first  purpose,  two 
groups  will  be  gathered  by  angelic  hosts  from  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  world  to  appear  before  the  Son  of  Man  as  He  sits 
on  the  throne  of  His  glory:  a  chosen  group  of  people  known 
as  the  elect  (Matt.  24:31),  and  the  nations  of  the  world,  ei¬ 
ther  as  individuals  or  nations  (Matt.  25:32).  The  second 
purpose  is  accomplished  first  as  the  Lord  rewards  and  judges 
the  elect  on  the  basis  of  their  faithfulness  or  lack  of  faithful- 
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ness  in  view  of  His  soon  return  (Matt.  24:37 — 25:30).  Then 
the  Gentiles  are  judged  in  Matthew  25:31-46.  The  judicial 
aspect  of  the  Olivet  Discourse  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
the  Messianic  kingdom  does  not  occupy  a  place  of  prominence 
in  this  passage.  Nevertheless,  it  is  found  in  Matthew  25:34 
and  hence  is  recorded  in  its  ri^tful  place  in  the  chronology 
at  the  end  of  the  age  as  one  of  the  threefold  purposes  of  God 
in  the  return  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

The  gathering  of  the  elect  (Matt.  24:31,  34).  God's  pur¬ 
poses  concern  primarily  two  chosen  peoples,  Israel  and  the 
church.  It  is  indicated  in  verse  31  that  the  angels  gather  the 
elect  and  the  subsequent  context  indicates  that  a  time  of  re¬ 
ward  and  judgment  shall  follow.  The  basic  question  to  de¬ 
termine  here  is  the  identity  of  the  group  termed  the  elect. 
A  parallel  question  is  the  identity  of  "this  generation"  in 
verse  34. 

Who  are  the  elect  of  Matthew  24:31?  Those  who  have 
studied  this  passage  have  concluded  that  they  are  either  the 
church,  Israel,  or  the  tribulation  saints.  Most  of  those  who 
define  them  as  the  church  do  so  for  no  other  reason  than  a 
total  lack  of  knowledge  on  their  part  that  God  still  has  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  fulfilled  for  Israel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  post- 
tribulationist  Newton  identifies  them  as  the  church  because 
of  the  judicial  character  of  the  verses  that  follow.  The  gath¬ 
ering  of  Israel  is  an  act  of  blessing,  not  judgment,  he  main¬ 
tains  (B.  W.  Newton,  The  Prophecy  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as 
Contained  in  Matthew  xxiv.  and  xxv. ,  p.  20).  This,  however, 
is  in  plain  disregard  of  such  Scriptures  as  Ezekiel  20:33-44 
and  Zechariah  13:8-9  where  it  is  clearly  stated  that  God  shall 
judge  and  purge  Israel  in  order  that  a  purified  remnant  might 
enter  into  the  Messianic  kingdom.  Hamilton  seeks  to  identi¬ 
fy  the  trumpet  of  Isaiah  27:13  with  the  last  trunq>et  of  1  Co¬ 
rinthians  15:52  and  the  trumpet  of  1  Thessalonians  4:16  in 
order  to  prove  that  Matthew  24:31  teaches  that  the  rapture 
and  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  are  identical  (Floyd  E. 
Hamilton,  The  Basis  of  Millennial  Faith,  p.  99).  The  key  to 
this  problem  is  the  context.  1  Corinthians  15  is  dealing  with 
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the  resurrection  and  rapture  of  the  church.  Matthew  24:31 
and  Isaiah  27:13  are  both  in  contexts  which  deal  with  the  last 
days  of  Israel.  The  two  are  vastly  different  situations. 

A  negative  answer  also  must  be  given  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  elect  are  the  tribulation  saints,  both  Jew  and  Gentile. 
Scripture  never  predicts  that  the  Gentiles  will  have  part  in 
the  restoration  of  the  land  to  Israel,  except  to  of^se  it  as 
part  of  the  great  armies  of  the  Antichrist  and  possibly  to 
assist  in  the  transportation  of  the  Jews  back  to  Palestine 
(Isa.  66:20). 

The  term  elect  therefore  must  be  defined  here  as  refer¬ 
ring  to  Israel.  Two  reasons  may  be  set  forth.  First,  the 
nature  of  the  Olivet  Discourse  as  a  presentation  of  Israel's 
last  days  following  the  rapture  of  the  church  precludes  any 
introduction  of  the  church  in  this  context.  The  second  rea¬ 
son  is  that  behind  Matthew  24:31  lies  a  sound  background  of 
Old  Testament  prophecies  which  predict  in  clear,  unmistak¬ 
able  language  that  God  will  restore  dispersed  Israel  to  her 
land  in  some  future  age  (cf.  Deut.  30:3-6;  Isa.  11:11-12;  27: 
13;  66:19-20;  Jer.  16:14-16;  23:5-8;  Matt.  13:41,  49;  2  Thess. 
1:7-8).  These  cited  Scriptures  not  only  speak  of  Israel's  fu¬ 
ture  regathering  but  also  add  significant  details  which  can  be 
correlated  with  Matthew  24:31  to  show  that  this  is  what  is 
meant  here. 

An  examination  of  the  Old  Testament  description  of  the 
geographical  extent  of  the  regathering  may  be  set  forth  in  il¬ 
lustration.  From  the  prophecies  listed  above,  the  following 
may  be  said:  the  regathering  will  be  from  the  "outmost  parts 
of  heaven"  (Deut.  30:4),  and  the  "four  comers  of  the  earth" 
(Isa.  11:12).  In  Matthew  24:31,  the  gathering  of  the  elect  is 
said  to  be  "from  the  four  winds,  from  one  end  of  heaven  to 
the  other. "  No  closer  parallel  could  be  asked. 

Expositors  have  failed  to  identify  the  great  tribulation 
prophecy  as  being  fulfilled  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in 
A.D.  70.  Likewise,  the  church  has  been  precluded  as  the 
subject  of  this  discourse.  The  identity  of  "this  generation" 
therefore  must  be  affirmed  as  being  Israel.  Gaebelein's 
suggestion  that  the  term  refers  not  only  to  Israel  as  a  race 
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who  are  kept  for  the  fulfilment  of  God*s  great  purpose  for 
them,  but  also  to  the  Israelites  of  the  last  days,  has  merit 
(A.  C.  Gaebelein,  The  Gospel  of  Matthew,  n,  215). 

The  judgment  of  Israel  (Matt.  24:37 — 25:30).  God  deals 
with  men  on  the  basis  of  their  identity  as  Jews,  the  Gentiles, 
or  the  church  of  God  (1  Cor.  10:32).  The  doctrine  of  the 
judgment  of  God  can  be  systematized  under  these  heads. 
Since  the  church  is  not  in  this  passage,  its  judgment  need  not 
be  considered.  The  Gentiles  are  the  subject  of  the  conclud¬ 
ing  section  (Matt.  25:31-46).  Since  Israel  is  the  subject  of 
this  discourse,  it  is  logical  to  expect  that  a  portion  of  this 
extended  passage  will  be  devoted  to  their  judgment.  And  so 
it  is,  for  Matthew  24:37 — 25:30  can  be  understood  as  speak¬ 
ing  of  Israel's  future  judgments. 

It  should  be  said  that  there  are  many  who  consider  this 
to  be  a  parenthetical  section  wherein  there  is  no  progressicm 
of  doctrine.  Doctrine  ceases  at  Matthew  24:31  and  resumes 
at  Matthew  25:31.  Those  who  take  this  position  see  in  these 
verses  a  practical  section  containing  an  exhortation  to  all 
men  of  any  age  to  watch  diligently  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
lest  His  coming  be  a  judgment  rather  than  a  blessing.  Such 
an  exhortation  is  appropriate,  for  doctrine  ri^tly  imderstood 
always  leads  to  ri^t  living.  Both  the  saved  and  the  lost  need 
to  be  watching  for  His  return.  However,  there  is  nothing  in 
this  section  which  precludes  an  interpretation  which  sees  in 
these  words  the  presentation  of  the  truth  of  Israel's  judgments 
in  the  last  days.  Indeed,  to  put  the  church  here  would  be  to 
violate  the  theme  of  the  passage.  When  Christ  the  Messiah 
returns  to  earth  for  Israel,  one  of  His  first  acts  will  be  to 
assemble  His  people  Israel  and  purge  the  rebels  from  the 
nation  in  order  that  only  the  ri^teous  shall  enter  the  king¬ 
dom  (Ezek.  20:33-44;  Zech.  13:8-9).  The  bases  for  this 
judgment  are  depicted  in  parabolic  form  in  the  parables  of 
Matthew  24  and  25,  the  faithful  and  wicked  servants,  the  ten 
virgins,  and  the  talents.  The  vital  truth  of  these  parables  is 
a  message  for  all  who  live  in  antic^ation  of  the  return  of 
Christ,  but  the  truth  is  correctly  interpreted  as  speaking  of 
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Israel  in  the  tribulation  period. 

Some  attempt  to  interpret  this  parabolic  section  for 
Christendom.  Their  chief  argument  is  that  it  reveals  an  age 
of  false  and  true  profession,  a  characteristic  of  Christendom. 
Since  this  is  not  an  exclusive  characteristic  of  this  age,  for 
it  will  also  exist  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  glo¬ 
rious  return  of  the  Lord  for  Israel,  the  argument  is  not 
valid. 

The  positive  reasons  may  be  set  forth  for  assigning  this 
section  to  Israel.  Without  such  an  assignment,  the  theme  of 
Israel's  Judgment  is  missing  from  the  passage.  It  hardly 
seems  probable  that  the  Lord  would  omit  this  vital  theme 
since  it  is  the  subject  of  much  Old  Testament  prophecy. 
Second,  Israel  is  present  at  the  judgment  of  the  Gentiles  in 
right  relationship  with  the  Lord  for  He  calls  them  "my  breth¬ 
ren.  "  The  judgment  has  already  taken  place  for  no  rebels 
are  seen.  It  would  seem  logical  to  conclude  therefore  that 
Israel's  judgment  is  the  subject  of  this  section. 

The  section  will  be  briefly  examined  for  its  basic  teach¬ 
ings.  A  thoughtful  reading  emphasizes  that  the  basic  theme 
of  the  Lord  was  the  separation  which  comes  at  any  judicial 
session.  Throughout  the  whole  section,  two  classes  of  people 
are  presented,  their  conduct  described  and  their  judgment 
set  forth,  with  the  righteous  entering  into  joy  and  blessing, 
and  the  unri^teous  into  retribution  and  sorrow. 

Ada  Habershon  has  set  forth  this  basic  theme  of  the  par¬ 
ables:  "It  has  been  said  that  'there  are  three  kinds  of  judg- 
ment — discriminative  between  true  and  false,  distributive 
for  rewards,  and  retributive. '  The  parables  show  that  the 
Lord's  coming  will  be  marked  by  all  three"  (Ada  Habershon, 
The  Study  of  the  Parables,  p.  84). 

Thus  the  first  basic  principle  of  judgment  to  be  found  in 
these  parables  is  that  of  the  separation  between  the  faithful 
and  wise  servant  and  the  evil  servant,  the  wise  and  the  fool¬ 
ish  virgins,  the  faithful  servants  and  the  wicked  and  slothful 
servant  in  the  parable  of  the  talents. 

There  will  also  be  a  distributive  judgment  for  rewards. 
The  faithful  and  wise  servant  will  be  made  ruler  over  all  his 
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goods,  the  wise  virgins  shall  enter  into  the  marriage  feast, 
the  faithful  servants  who  traded  with  the  talents  shall  be 
made  rulers  "over  many  things." 

The  third  principle  of  judgment  is  that  of  retribution. 
Here  again  each  parable  demonstrates  the  awful  doom  which 
awaits  those  who  are  not  faithful  in  the  days  which  precede 
the  return  of  the  Lord.  The  parables  record  that  they  shall 
be  cut  off  and  given  a  place  among  the  hypocrites  (Matt.  24: 
51);  they  shall  be  denied  entrance  to  the  marriage  feast 
(Matt.  25:10);  and  that  they  shall  suffer  loss  and  be  cast  into 
outer  darkness  (Matt.  25:28,  30). 

The  details  of  the  parables  must  be  left  for  others  to 
discuss,  but  the  basic  principles  which  shall  obtain  during 
Israel's  judgment  have  been  set  forth  briefly  above. 

The  judgment  of  the  Gentiles  (Matt.  25:31-46).  Israel 
having  been  judged  and  made  ready  to  go  into  the  kingdom, 
the  Messiah  now  turns  His  attention  to  those  who  have  been 
perpetually  at  enmity  with  God  down  throu^  the  ages,  the 
Gentiles.  They  are  summoned  before  His  judicial  bar  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  and  there  judged  for  their  treatment  of 
the  chosen  people,  Israel,  during  the  tribulation  period  (Joel 
3:2-16).  Thus  it  is  a  judgment  of  works.  Yet  the  basic  issue 
of  this  judgment  is  their  acceptance  of  Christ  through  the 
ministry  of  the  Jewish  remnant  during  the  tribulation  period. 
Their  course  of  conduct  toward  the  Jew  has  been  determined 
by  their  personal  faith  in  the  Messiah  or  lack  of  it.  The 
merit  of  their  conduct  has  been  pointed  out  by  Walvoord:  "In 
the  nature  of  the  case,  no  one  will  favor  the  Godly  renmant 
of  Israel  or  will  dare  to  show  kindness  to  them  unless  they 
belong  to  those  whose  names  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book 
of  life.  The  works  which  form  the  basis  of  judgment  are  not 
in  themselves  the  ground  of  salvation  but  are  merely  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  salvation"  (John  F.  Walvoord,  "Judgments  and  Re¬ 
wards  to  Christians,  to  Gentiles  and  to  Jews,"  Light  for  the 
World's  Darkness,  p.  79).  Those  who  have  favored  the  Jew 
will  go  into  the  millennial  kingdom.  Those  who  have  evidenced 
their  hatred  of  the  Jew  are  executed  and  eventually  are  cast 
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into  the  lake  of  fire  following  the  judgment  of  the  great  white 
throne. 

This  is  the  plain  teaching  of  the  passage  when  viewed  in 
relationship  to  its  context  and  to  Old  Testament  prophecy 
concerning  the  Gentiles. 

There  are  some  who  fail  to  distinguish  between  this 
judgment  and  the  judgment  of  the  great  white  throne  (Rev. 
20:11-15).  The  Matthew  passage  for  them  is  only  another 
description  of  the  final  judgment  which  must  come  i?)on  all 
men.  Sauer  sets  forth  four  cogent  reasons  why  this  cannot 
be  true:  "(1)  The  Place.  It  does  not  take  place  after  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  old  earth  (Rev.  20:11),  but  upon  the  soil  of 
the  old  earth,  namely,  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  (Joel  3:12; 
Matt.  25:31).  (2)  The  Time.  It  will  not  be  held  after  the  end 
of  the  earthly  kingdom  of  ^ory,  but  at  its  beginning  (Rev. 
20:11,  comp.  7-10;  Matt.  25:31).  (3)  The  Persons.  It  is  not 
the  'dead*  who  are  judged,  that  is,  those  raised  in  the  second 
resurrection  (Rev.  20:12-13),  but  those  then  living  and  sur¬ 
viving  from  the  catastrophic  judgments  without  death  and 
resurrection  (Matt.  25:32).  (4)  The  Decision.  The  question 
is  not  destruction  or  simply  the  eternal,  heavenly  kingdom 
(comp,  n  Tim.  4:18);  but  destruction  or  first  of  all  the  earth¬ 
ly  kingdom  of  ^ory  (Matt.  25:34,  46)"  (Eric  Sauer,  The  Tri¬ 
umph  of  the  Crucified,  pp.  141-42).  An  added  proof  that  this 
is  not  the  final  judgment  where  all  peoples  are  before  God's 
judgment,  but  one  restricted  to  Gentiles,  is  that  the  fact 
that  without  exception  lexicographers  agree  tha.t  the  word 
ethnos,  translated  nations  here,  is  used  in  Scripture  in  the 
plural  to  denote  the  Gentiles,  not  the  Jews  (e.  g. ,  G.  Abbott- 
Smith,  A  Manual  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  pp. 
129-30). 

A  second  question  is  whether  the  Gentiles  as  nations  or 
individuals  are  in  view  here.  The  latter  must  be  held  to  be 
the  case  for  several  reasons:  (1)  If  the  judgment  is  on  the 
basis  of  nations,  unsaved  people  would  go  into  the  millennial 
kingdom  and  saved  people  into  eternal  pimishment,  for  the 
acts  of  the  nation  would  be  judged  as  a  whole  with  the  fore¬ 
going  result.  (2)  The  acts  for  which  Gentiles  are  judged  in 
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the  passage,  such  as  giving  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a  Jew  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  are  those  which  are  done  by  individuals, 
not  by  nations  as  a  whole.  (3)  If  it  is  a  national  judgment,  it 
must  be  works  pure  and  simple  for  a  nation  cannot  manifest 
faith.  (4)  All  of  the  other  judgments  of  Scripture  are  of  indi¬ 
viduals  as  such.  (5)  Comparison  of  other  Scriptures  which 
describe  this  same  judgment  make  it  individual  rather  than 
national. 

The  millennial  kingdom  (25:34).  The  presentation  of  the 
testimony  of  Scripture  regarding  Israel's  last  days  would  not 
be  complete  without  the  setting  forth  of  the  fulfillment  of 
God's  Messianic  purposes  in  the  establishment  of  the  millen¬ 
nial  kingdom.  There  are  some  like  Hamilton  who  deny  that 
the  discourse  contains  a  reference  to  such  a  kingdom  (Floyd 
E.  Hamilton,  op.  cit. ,  p.  69).  Berkhof,  another  amillen- 
nialist,  is  wiser  in  that  he  acknowledges  that  the  future  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  kingdom  is  set  forth  in  Matthew  25:34  where 
the  sheep  are  told  that  they  are  to  "inherit  the  kingdom  pre¬ 
pared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world"  (Louis  Berk¬ 
hof,  Systematic  Theology,  p.  409). 

The  discourse's  testimony  to  the  kingdom  is  slight  for 
its  major  emphasis  is  on  judgment.  Nevertheless,  the  three 
necessary  elements — a  king,  a  throne,  and  a  kingdom — are 
to  be  found  in  this  passage. 

It  is  singular  that  only  in  Matthew^s  account  of  the  Olivet 
Discourse  is  Christ  referred  to  as  a  king  (Matt.  25:34,  40). 
This  is  in  confirmation  of  Old  and  New  Testament  prophecies 
where  Christ  coming  in  judgment  is  called  the  King  (Zech. 
14:4,  9;  Ps.  2:6;  Rev.  19:16). 

In  Matthew  25:31,  the  King  is  seen  sitting  on  His  throne, 
"the  throne  of  his  glory. "  This  distinctive  title  occurs  only 
one  other  time  in  the  New  Testament,  again  in  a  context  d 
judgment,  Matthew  19:28.  The  phrase  "in  his  ^ory"  is  like¬ 
wise  indicative  of  the  judgment  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  mil¬ 
lennial  kingdom  (cf.  Isa.  2:19,  21;  35:2;  40:5;  60:1-3;  62:2; 
Matt.  16:27).  On  the  basis  of  Old  Testament  usage,  this 
throne  is  the  Davidic  throne  upon  which  the  Messiah  must 
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reign  for  Psalm  2:6  links  it  with  ”my  holy  hill  of  Zion,”  the 
holy  hill  being  the  throne  site  and  Zion  being  Jerusalem 
(Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  op.  cit. ,  V,  136). 

The  definition  of  the  l^gdom  in  Matthew  25:34  as  the 
millennial  kingdom  is  dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  the  con¬ 
text.  As  Chafer  asserts:  ’’There  is  no  reason  why  the  word 
kingdom  should  be  given  any  other  meaning  in  this  passage 
than  has  been  assigned  to  it  throughout  the  Gospel  of  Matthew” 
(Chafer,  ibid. ,  p.  137). 

Thus  the  three  elements  of  a  king,  a  throne,  and  a  king¬ 
dom  are  seen  to  identify  the  kingdom  of  Matthew  25:34  as  the 
millennial  kingdom  of  Christ. 

The  eternal  state  (25:30,  41,  46).  The  judgment  of  the 
Gentiles  (and  also  of  Israel)  is  preliminary  to  that  of  the 
great  white  throne.  Those  who  stand  before  the  judge  pos¬ 
sessing  eternal  life  go  into  the  millennial  kingdom  before 
stepping  out  into  eternity  forever  with  Christ.  Those  who 
stand  condemned  are  executed  and  cast  into  Hades,  there  to 
await  the  judgment  of  the  great  white  throne  with  the  rest  of 
the  wicked  dead.  It  is  to  be  noted  in  passing  that  Christ  def¬ 
initely  affirmed  a  belief  in  both  eternal  life  and  eternal  pun¬ 
ishment  in  this  discourse. 

There  are  some  who  differ  from  this  position  and  hold 
that  the  judgment  must  necessarily  be  a  final  judgment.  In 
rebuttal,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  clear  teaching  of 
Revelation  20:12-15  that  the  ’’dead”  are  finally  judged  at  the 
great  white  throne.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
wicked  of  the  judgment  of  the  Gentiles  will  be  excused  from 
this  Judgment.  A  second  argument  against  such  a  position  is 
the  precedent  of  the  sheep  in  the  same  passage.  Althou^ 
their  eternal  destiny  is  also  forecast,  it  is  evident  that  a 
thousand  years  shall  elapse  before  they  shall  enter  into  en¬ 
joyment  of  eternal  life.  Meanwhile  they  will  be  enjoying  the 
blessings  of  the  millennial  kingdom.  This  is  a  precedent  for 
believing  that  these  wicked  dead  shall  be  executed  and  shall 
then  dwell  in  Hades,  the  place  of  the  wicked  dead,  tmtil  that 
final  judgment  of  the  great  white  throne  when  their  final  des- 
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tiny  shall  be  consummated  (Walvoord,  op.  cit. ,  p.  80). 

Summary.  This  brief  presentation  of  the  eschatology  of 
the  Olivet  Discourse  has  been  sufficient  to  bring  its  main  de¬ 
tails  before  us. 


THE  OLIVET  DISCOURSE 
COMPARED  WITH  THE  REST  OF  SCRIPTURE 

The  common  failing  of  most  nondispensational  theologi¬ 
ans  is  to  minimize  the  contribution  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  eschatology  of  the  New  Testament  (and  of  course  that  <rf 
the  Olivet  Discourse),  either  by  ignoring  the  former*s  con¬ 
tribution  or  else  by  spiritualizing  all  of  its  distinctive  ele¬ 
ments  and  applying  them  to  the  church. 

It  may  be  said  with  assurance  that  the  Olivet  Discourse 
rests  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies 
concerning  Israel  and  her  last  days.  When  this  is  recog¬ 
nized,  the  impossibility  of  assigning  this  portion  to  the 
church,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  instantly  apparent. 
Every  detail  of  the  Olivet  Discourse  has  its  Old  Testament 
backgroimd  and  only  a  failure  to  understand  that  background 
properly  prevents  one  from  interpreting  the  Olivet  Discourse 
aright. 

The  Old  Testament  predicted  a  time  of  great  dispersion 
for  Israel,  a  subsequent  time  of  great  tribulation  and  conse¬ 
quent  deliverance  by  the  mi^ty  hand  of  God,  a  coming  of 
Christ  in  power  and  ^ory,  the  judgment  of  Israel  and  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom. 
All  of  these  are  found  in  the  Olivet  Discourse. 

What  is  the  contribution  of  the  Olivet  Discourse?  It  con¬ 
firms  the  Old  Testament  prophecies.  More  inqx>rtant,  it 
sets  them  in  their  proper  chronological  relationship.  This 
latter  fact  cannot  be  stressed  too  often  for  it  is  one  of  the 
keys  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  this  passage. 

Thus  the  Olivet  Discourse  and  its  Old  Testament  coun¬ 
terparts  are  seen  to  be  inseparably  linked.  Each  is  needed 
to  Interpret  the  other. 
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VALIDITY  OF  THE  DISPENSATIONAL  SCHEME 
OF  ESCHATOLOGY 

Only  one  system  of  Biblical  and  theological  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  able  to  present  a  consistent  interpretation  of  this 
pivotal  passage  of  Scripture,  the  dispensational  system. 
This  is  not  an  idle  claim.  Proof  may  be  adduced  for  it. 

Repeatedly  it  has  been  observed  that  other  systems  of 
interpretation  and  theology  do  not  have  the  answer  to  the 
problems  of  the  Olivet  Discourse.  The  chronological  unity 
of  the  passage  is  destroyed,  ridiculous  explanations  must  be 
made  of  Scriptures  which  to  them  are  conflicting  and  contra¬ 
dictory,  and  often  whole  sections  of  Scripture  are  left  without 
explanation  because  they  do  not  fit  into  prearranged  systems 
of  theology.  It  may  be  possible  to  deal  with  the  Olivet  Dis¬ 
course  in  a  piecemeal  fashion  and  arrive  at  some  sort  of 
reasonable  explanation  of  it  when  one  places  the  church 
therein.  However,  to  interpret  the  whole  discourse  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  teachings  of  the  whole  Bible  is  an 
impossible  feat  for  those  who  leave  Israel  out  of  the  picture. 

There  are  several  reasons  which  may  be  advanced  to 
support  the  contention  that  the  dispensational  interpretation 
is  the  only  adequate  approach.  It  is  the  only  one  which  at¬ 
tempts  to  explain  all  of  the  discourse  from  Matthew  24:1  to 
25:46.  It  is  the  only  one  which  takes  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
words  and  phrases  of  Christ  and  assigns  to  each  a  literal 
meaning  consistent  with  His  evident  purpose,  the  setting 
forth  of  the  last  days  of  Israel.  It  is  the  only  one  which  dem¬ 
onstrates  the  harmony  between  the  Old  Testament  prophecies, 
when  literally  interpreted,  and  this  discourse.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  reasons  which  may  be  marshalled  in  support 
of  this  claim. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  passages  of  Scripture  to  arrange  systematically  in  a 
presentation  of  its  theology.  If  the  cBspensational  system 
can  stand  the  test  of  this  section,  and  it  does,  it  is  adequate 
for  all  of  God's  Word.  The  best  evidence  of  this  claim  is 
the  eschatology  of  the  Olivet  Discourse  as  presented  in  these 
pages. 

Dallas,  Texas 
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ARCHEOLOGY  AND  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM 
ARCHEOLOGY  AND  THE  HISTORICAL 
ACCURACY  OF  SCRIPTURE 

By  Joseph  P.  Free,  Ph.D. 

The  first  of  the  tenets  of  Biblical  criticism  which  we 
noted  in  our  previous  article  was  a  skepticism  toward  the 
documents  giving  the  history  of  ancient  Israel.  In  earlier 
days  one  often  foimd  an  extreme  form  of  this  view,  as  in 
Schultz's  statement,  noted  in  our  last  article,  that  the  Book 
of  Genesis  was  "a  book  of  sacred  legend  with  a  mythical  in¬ 
troduction,  "  and  that  it  gives  "no  historical  knowledge  of  the 
patriarchs"  (Old  Testament  Theology,  p.  31).  Archeological 
discoveries  have  caused  the  liberal  critic  to  be  more  cautious 
in  making  such  statements,  but  one  still  finds  a  similar  at¬ 
titude,  as  exemplified  in  the  mid-twentieth  century  statement 
of  Pfeiffer  that  the  Old  Testament  narratives  "present  all  the 
gradations  between  pure  fiction  (as  in  the  stories  about  Adam, 
Noah,  and  Samson)  and  genuine  history  (as  in  the  ancient  bi¬ 
ography  of  David  and  the  Memoirs  of  Nehemiah"  (Introduction 
to  the  Old  Testament,  p.  27). 

In  recent  years  Henry  Sloane  Coffin  stated  that  "the  au¬ 
thors  and  compilers  of  the  biblical  books  often  had  a  variety 
of  traditions,  legends,  and  writings  before  them,  and  they 
edited  these  for  their  purpose  which  was  not  primarily  to 
convey  historical  information  but  to  declare  God's  mes¬ 
sage.  ..."  As  a  result,  said  Coffin,  that  which  is  written 
in  the  Bible  may  "not  give  an  accurate  account,  according  to 
modem  historical' perspective"  (article  on  "The  Scriptures" 
in  Liberal  Christianity,  pp.  231,  34,  36).  Referenpe  has 
been  made  to  the  presidential  address  at  the  national  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  in  1953,  at  which  S. 
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Vernon  McCasland  spoke  on  "The  Unity  of  the  Scriptures, " 
and  dealt  with  several  phases  of  modem  theological  develop¬ 
ment.  In  addition  to  the  statement  noted  previously,  he  also 
added  later:  "It  is  quite  possible  that  many  legendary  ele¬ 
ments  have  thus  crept  into  the  Bible"  (Journal  of  Biblical 
Literature,  73:9,  March,  1954). 

When  we  turn  from  statements  and  attitudes  which  ex¬ 
press  a  skepticism  concerning  the  historicity  of  much  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  look  at  the  archeological  discoveries,  do 
we  find  a  confirmation  of  the  records  of  the  Scriptures?  Let 
us  examine  the  main  periods  of  Biblical  history  in  the  light 
of  archeological  evidence. 


TABLE  OF  NATIONS 

The  early  chapters  of  Genesis  include  a  "Table  of  Na¬ 
tions,"  recorded  in  Genesis  10.  It  gives  the  descent  of  the 
sons  of  Noah,  and  stands  in  the  midst  of  chapters  which  have 
been  put  in  the  category  of  myth,  legend,  and  tradition  by 
those  who  were  skeptical  of  the  historicity  of  many  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

Archeological  monuments,  however,  have  yielded  the 
names  of  peoples  and  countries  mentioned  in  this  record. 
Many  of  them  were  unknown  until  discovered  in  ancient  ar¬ 
cheological  records.  W.  F.  Albright,  in  his  1955  revision 
of  the  article,  "Recent  Discoveries  in  Bible  Lands, "  pointed 
out  what  he  had  said  earlier,  that  this  chapter  "stands  abso¬ 
lutely  alone  in  ancient  literature"  (Young*  s  Analytical  Con¬ 
cordance  to  the  Bible,  p.  30).  We  find  that  the  monuments 
attest  Tubal  in  the  form  Tabal,  Meshech  as  Mushke,  Ash¬ 
kenaz  as  Ashkunz,  Togarmah  as  Tegarama,  Elishah  as 
Alashi  (Alashlyah),  Tarshlsh  as  Tarsisi  (Assyrian Tarshish), 
Cush  as  Kusl  (pronounced  Kush  in  Assyrian),  Phut  as  Putu, 
Dedan  as  Ddn,  Accad  as  Akkadu,  Shinar  as  Shanghar.  Many 
other  parallels  appear  in  the  monuments,  and  this  evidence 
leads  Dr.  Albright  to  conclude  that  "The  Table  of  Nations 
remains  an  astonishingly  accurate  document"  (ibid.). 
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GENESIS  FOURTEEN 


The  record  of  the  campaign  of  the  four  kings  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  against  the  five  kings  of  Canaan  is  one  of  the  striking 
events  of  the  Patriarchal  Period.  Critics  in  the  past  have 
been  doubtful  of  its  historicity,  and  the  German  writer, 
Noldeke,  summed  up  the  attitude  of  many  in  his  day  in  a 
treatise  titled,  "The  Unhistorical  Character  of  Genesis  14," 
in  wliich  he  sought  to  show  that  this  was  a  "fictitious  expedi¬ 
tion.  "  Similarly,  of  the  events  in  this  chapter,  Wellhausen 
said,  "Such  things  are  all  simply  impossibilities"  (Composi¬ 
tion  des  Hexateuchs,  p.  311  ff. ). 

Skepticism  of  the  historical  character  of  Genesis  14  con¬ 
tinued  into  the  twentieth  century.  In  an  article  written  in 
1918,  W.  F.  Albri^t  said  that  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Gen¬ 
esis  must  be  regarded  as  "a  political  pamphlet  designed  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  patriotic  Jews  who  were  support¬ 
ing  the  rebellion  of  Zerubbabel  against  the  Persian  Monarch" 
("Historical  and  Mythical  Elements  in  the  Story  of  Joseph," 
Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  37:112-43,  1918).  This  ear¬ 
lier  view  of  Albright  would  date  the  chapter  about  500  B.C, , 
a  thousand  years  after  the  days  of  Moses  and  some  fifteen 
hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Abraham,  in  whose  day  these 
events  took  place.  Albright  also  added  that  the  historical 
view  of  the  kings  of  Genesis  14  "has  no  foundation"  and  that 
the  Hebrew  material  in  it  was  either  borrowed  from  "extant 
legends  ...  or  invented  ..."  (ibid. ). 

Several  specific  charges  were  made  concerning  Genesis 
14:  (1)  The  names  of  the  Mesopotamian  kings  were  said  to 
be  fictional  or  unhistorical;  (2)  There  was  no  such  extensive 
travel  as  indicated  in  the  military  expedition  of  the  Mesopo¬ 
tamian  kings;  (3)  There  was  no  reason  for  a  line  of  march  to 
the  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  eastern  part  of  Trans¬ 
jordan;  (4)  The  Mesopotamian  kings  had  no  suzerainty  over 
Canaan;  (5)  Abraham  could  not  have  recovered  Lot. 

Archeological  discoveries  have,  however,  given  specific 
light  on  the  question  of  the  historicity  of  Genesis  14. 
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1.  The  kings'  names.  After  the  discovery  of  the  Code 
of  Hammurabi,  some  scholars  sought  to  equate  Hammurabi 
with  Amraphel  of  Genesis  14.  As  late  as  1931  Dhorme  sou^t 
to  maintain  such  an  identification  (Revue  Biblique,  1931,  p. 
506),  though  Albright  and  others  felt  they  were  not  the  same 
(Archeology  of  Palestine  and  the  Bible,  p.  240). 

Light  has  come  from  the  Mari  Tablets,  foimd  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  Euphrates  region  beginning  in  1933  and  dating  from  the 
Patriarchal  Period.  They  tell  of  an  Amut-pi-el  in  the  days 
of  Hammurabi  (Dossin,  Syria,  19:117,  1938)  and  Bohl  asks 
whether  Amraphel  (Amur-pi -el)  could  be  a  variation  of 
Amut-pi-el,  the  King  of  Qatanum  (T.  M.  Th.  Bohl,  "King 
Hammurabi  of  Babylon  in  the  Setting  of  His  Time,"  Amster¬ 
dam,  1946,  p.  356). 

Chedorlaomer  fits  into  the  pattern  of  ancient  near  East¬ 
ern  names  (Caiger,  S.  L. ,  Bible  and  Spade,  1936,  p.  32). 
In  this  connection  Forrer  published  a  Hurrian  (Horlte)  tablet 
which  contains  allusions  to  conquerors  of  this  period.  Al¬ 
bright  pointed  out  that  "one  of  them  was  a  king  of  Elam  like 
Chedorlaomer, "  and  in  his  1955  revision  of  the  article  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  name  had  apparently  been  identified  in  the  tab¬ 
lets  ("Recent  Discoveries  in  Bible  Lands,"  Young's  Concord¬ 
ance,  p.  32). 

Another  of  these  kings  of  Genesis  14,  Arioch,  has  for 
some  time  been  equated  with  Eri-aku  of  ancient  inscriptions, 
the  Spartoli  tablets  (Caiger,  op.  cit. ,  p.  33).  And  now  in 
more  recent  days  the  name  Arriyuk  has  been  found  in  the 
Marl  Tablets,  evidently  the  same  as  the  Arioch  of  Genesis 
14  (W.  F.  Albright,  "The  Bible  After  Twenty  Years  of 
Archaeology,  "  Religion  in  Life,  21:542,  October-December, 
1952). 

In  the  light  of  modem  archeological  discovery,  these 
names  can  in  many  cases  be  equated  with  rulers  known  from 
the  ancient  inscriptions,  and,  in  any  event,  they  can  not  be 
said  to  be  "fictional. " 

2.  Extensive  travel.  Newer  archeological  evidence 
shows  extensive  travel,  as  implied  in  the  ejqpedition  of  the 
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four  kings.  A  wagon  contract,  written  on  a  Babylonian  clay 
tablet,  stipulated  that  the  wagon  was  rented  on  condition  that 
it  not  be  driven  to  the  Mediterranean  coast,  a  journey  of 
several  hundred  miles.  This  indicates  that  in  the  period  of 
Abraham  travel  was  sufficiently  common  that  if  one  rented  a 
wagon  there  was  the  likelihood  of  it  being  driven  the  long 
journey  from  Babylonia  to  the  Mediterranean  sea  coast. 
Other  implication  of  long-distance  travel  is  found  in  one  d 
the  Mari  Tablets,  which  indicated  that  the  King  of  ancient 
Ugarit  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  planned  to  visit  the  King 
of  Mari  on  the  Euphrates.  Such  discoveries  do  not  support 
the  idea  of  limited  travel,  but  rather  the  implication  of  the 
extensive  travel  involved  in  the  campaign  of  the  four  kings  of 
the  east. 

3.  The  line  of  march  to  the  east  of  Galilee  and  Trans¬ 
jordan.  W.  F.  Albright  has  pointed  out  that  he  "formerly 
considered  this  extraordinary  line  of  march  as  being  the  best 
proof  of  the  essentially  legendary  character  of  the  narrative" 
(The  Archaeology  of  Palestine  and  the  Bible,  1935,  p.  142). 
It  is  of  singular  interest  that  it  was  Albri^t  who  discovered 
a  line  of  Early  and  Middle  Bronze  Age  mounds  running  down 
the  eastern  edge  of  Gilead,  which  explains  why  the  four  kings 
came  this  way — there  were  towns  there  from  which  to  exact 
tribute.  The  cities  of  Ashtaroth  and  Kamaim,  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  march  of  the  kings,  are  now  known  to 
have  been  occiqpled  at  that  very  period  as  shown  by  archeo¬ 
logical  examination  (ibid. ,  p.  142).  The  archeological  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  line  of  route  and  other  evidence  has  caused 
Albri^t  to  acknowledge  that  "Genesis  14  can  no  longer  be 
considered  asunhistorical,  in  view  of  the  many  confirmations 
of  details  which  we  owe  to  recent  finds"  ("Recent  Discoveries 
in  Bible  Lands,"  1955,  Young*s  Concordance,  p.  32). 

4.  Suzerainty  of  the  Mesopotamian  kings  over  Canaan. 
Archeological  evidence  of  their  control  or  attempt  at  control 
over  the  region  of  Canaan  was  found  in  an  inscription  in  which 
the  King  of  Elam  (Persia)  called  himself  "the  prince  of  the 
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Land  of  Amurru"  (M,  G,  Kyle,  Deciding  Voice  of  the  Monu¬ 
ments,  p.  133).  Amurru,  the  land  of  the  Amorites,  included 
Syria  and  Canaan. 

5.  Abraham’s  recapture  of  Lot.  A  careful  examination 
of  the  internal  evidence  of  the  account  throws  much  light  on 
this  event.  First,  Abraham  would  have  attacked  the  rear 
guard,  where  the  baggage  train  was  located.  Second,  the  at¬ 
tack  was  at  ni^t  (Gen.  14:15),  and  constituted  a  "commando" 
ty^  of  "attack  and  run"  action.  Furthermore,  the  main 
army  was  ahead,  which  means  that  it  was  in  no  sense  a  full 
scale  action  against  the  coalition  of  Mesopotamian  kings,  but 
a  raid  to  recover  Lot  from  the  baggage  train.  Finally,  we 
see  that  Abraham  had  318  retainers,  and  if  his  three  friends 
who  Joined  him  (Gen.  14:13)  had  any  comparable  number  of 
retainers  Abraham  would  have  had  a  considerable  task  force 
of  several  hundred  men  at  his  disposal  to  carry  out  this  re¬ 
covery  of  Lot.  It  is  significant  that  the  word  for  Abraham’s 
servants  or  retainers  (hanakim)  is  now  found  in  Egyptian 
texts  dating  to  the  nineteenth  century  B.C. ,  the  period  of 
Abraham  and  the  patriarchs  of  the  Bible  ("Recent  Discoveries 
in  Bible  Lands,"  1955  revision.  Young’s  Concordance,  p.  32; 
W.  F.  Albright,  "The  Biblical  Period, "  in  The  Jews.  New 
York,  1949,  p.  5).  The  same  word  also  appears  in  a  clay 
tablet  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century  in  Palestine. 

In  conclusion,  not  only  is  Genesis  14  shown  to  be  "very 
ancient, "  but  as  W.  F.  Albright  has  also  pointed  out,  it  "can 
no  longer  be  considered  as  unhistorical,  in  view  of  the  many 
confirmations  of  details  which  we  owe  to  recent  finds"  (W.  F. 
Albright,  "The  Old  Testament  and  Archaeology,"  in  Old 
Testament  Commentaryt  by  Alleman  and  Flack,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1948,  p.  140;  "Recoit  Discoveries  in  Bible  Lands," 
1955  revision,  p.  32). 

THE  ROUTE  OF  THE  EXODUS 

The  patriarchal  period  was  followed  by  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  and  finally  by  the  Exodus  from  the  land  of  Egypt.  The 
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route  of  the  Exodus  has  been  questioned  by  some  critics. 
Professor  T.  Eric  Peet  of  the  University  of  Liverpool  wrote: 
’’Thus  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  discover  what  route  the 
Israelites  really  followed.  .  .  .  All  we  can  hope  to  recover 
is  the  route  which  the  compilers  of  the  ninth  century  B.  C. 
and  onward  thou^t  that  they  followed”  (Egypt  and  the  Old 
Testament,  Liverpool,  1924,  p.  126).  Alan  Gardiner,  the 
Egyptologist,  long  objected  to  the  historicity  of  the  route  of 
the  Exodus  on  topographical  grounds. 

Further  evidence  and  study  has  changed  the  former  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  details  of  the  Exodus  given  in  Scripture. 
Raamses  is  now  identified  with  Tanis,  Pithom  with  Tell  Ret- 
abeh,  Succoth  with  Tell  el  Maskhutah,  and  Baal-zephon  with 
Daphne  (Albright,  "Recent  Discoveries  in  Bible  Lands,"  1955 
revision,  p.  35). 

The  significance  of  the  newer  archeological  light  has 
caused  Alan  Gardiner  to  withdraw  his  objections  to  the  his¬ 
toricity  of  the  route  of  the  Exodus.  Albright  indicates  Gar¬ 
diner's  change  of  view  and  states:  "With  our  present  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  topography  of  the  eastern  Delta  the  accoimt  of  the 
start  of  the  Exodus  given  in  Exodus  12:37  and  13:20  ff.  is 
perfectly  sound  topographically.  .  .  .  Many  additional  pieces 
of  evidence  for  the  substantial  historicity  of  the  account  of 
the  Exodus  and  the  wandering  in  the  regions  of  Sinai,  Midian, 
and  Kadesh  can  easily  be  given,  thanks  to  our  greatly  in¬ 
creased  knowledge  of  topography  and  archaeology.  We  must 
content  ourselves  here  with  the  assurance  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  room  for  the  still  dominant  attitude  of  hyper- 
criticism  toward  the  early  historical  traditions  of  Israel" 
(From  the  Stone  Age  to  Christianity,  1940,  p.  194). 

The  Biblical  record  of  the  route  of  the  Exodus  is  now 
acknowledged  to  be  "perfectly  sound  topographically"  (also 
cf.  J.  P.  Free,  Archaeology  and  Bible  History,  1950,  pp. 
99-100). 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  CANAAN 


The  Book  of  Joshua  records  the  Conquest  of  the  land  of 
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Canaan,  and  lists  a  number  of  specific  cities  and  their  kings 
which  were  smitten,  including  Lachish  (Josh.  12:11),  Debir 
(Josh.  12:13),  Bethel  (Josh.  12:16),  and  many  others.  On 
the  contrary,  many  scholars  have  regarded  the  Conquest  as 
a  gradual  process  of  infiltration  "wherein  Israelites  and  Ca- 
naanites  were  progressively  amalgamated"  (G.  Ernest  Wright, 
"The  Present  State  of  Biblical  Archaeology, "  in  The  Study  of 
the  Bible  Today  and  Tomorrow,  edited  by  Harold  R.  Wil¬ 
loughby,  1947,  p.  83). 

This  critical  view  of  infiltration  rather  than  conquest  is 
not  siq)ported  by  the  excavation  of  cities  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  days  of  the  Conquest  of  Canaan.  Bethel, 
Debir,  Lachish  and  other  sites  which  have  been  excavated 
show  evidence  of  violent  storming  in  that  period.  G,  E. 
Wright  points  out  that:  "The  violent  destruction  which  occur¬ 
red  at  such  sites  as  Bethel,  Lachish,  and  Debir  during  the 
thirteenth  century  indicates  that  we  must  take  seriously  the 
biblical  claims  for  a  storming  of  at  least  central  and  southern 
Palestine  with  such  violence  and  such  contempt  for  the  inhab¬ 
itants  that  there  was  small  opportunity  or  desire  for  amalga¬ 
mation  on  a  large  scale"  (ibid. ,  p.  83). 

In  the  same  connection,  W.  F.  Albright  points  out  that: 
"Excavations  show  that  there  was  only  a  short  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  destruction  of  such  Canaanite  towns  as  Debir  and 
Beth -el,  and  their  reoccupation  by  Israel.  This  means  that 
the  Israelite  invasion  was  not  a  characteristic  irruption  of 
nomads  who  continued  to  live  in  tents  for  generations  after 
their  first  invasion.  Neither  was  the  Israelite  conquest  of 
Canaan  a  gradual  infiltration,  as  insisted  by  modem  schol¬ 
ars"  ("The  Biblical  Period,"  in  The  Jews,  1949,  p.  16). 

It  has  been  puzzling  to  Bible  students  to  find  that  the 
rulers  of  cities  in  Canaan  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  "kings"  (Josh.  12:9-24).  In  the  Amama  Tablets, 
dating  from  this  general  period  (1400-1360  B.  C. ),  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  this  terminology  is  confirmed.  The  Amama  Tablets 
refer  to  certain  of  the  autonomous  princes  of  Canaan  as 
"kings"  (ibid. ,  p.  14). 

In  summary,  we  find  that  efforts  to  set  aside  the  histo- 
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ricity  of  the  Conquest  are  not  supported  by  archeological 
evidence. 

ARCHEOLOGY  AND  THE  MONARCHY 

Extent  of  the  Davidic  Empire.  The  Bible  indicates  that 
the  Davidic  Empire  was  extensive,  including  Damascus  and 
the  area  of  Zobah  to  the  north  (2  Sam.  8:3,  6;  1  Chron.  18:3, 
6).  Certain  scholars,  however,  such  as  Hugo  Winckler  and 
Hermann  Guthe,  sought  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Davidic 
Empire.  They  excluded  Damascus  from  the  empire,  and  as¬ 
sumed  Zobah  which  David  conquered  to  have  been  in  the  Hau- 
ran,  the  area  to  the  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Archeological  evidence,  however,  has  given  us  specific 
light  on  the  Assyrian  provincial  organization,  and  has  shown 
conclusively  that  Zobah,  which  the  Assyrians  called  Subatu, 
lay  north  of  Damascus  and  not  south  of  it  (E.  Forrer,  Die 
Provinzeinteilung  des  assyrischen  Reiches,  1921,  pp.  62, 
69). 

Thus  the  archeological  evidence  confirms  the  Biblical 
indication  that  David's  empire  extended  up  to  the  north  of 
Damascus  in  the  area  of  the  city  of  Homs.  W.  F.  Albrl^t 
concludes  a  consideration  of  this  evidence  as  follows:  "It 
follows  that  the  biblical  narrative  is  perfectly  reasonable 
geographically.  .  .  .  David's  empire  then  extended  from  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah  in  the  south  to  the  region  of  Hums  in  the  north, 
and  it  remained,  at  least  nominally,  in  Solomon's  hands  until 
his  death  or  shortly  before"  (Archaeology  and  the  Religion  of 
Israel,  p.  131). 

Glorious  reign  of  Solomon.  The  days  of  David  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  glorious  reign  of  Soloi^ion.  The  Biblical  record 
of  Solomon's  great  reign  was  once  thou^t  to  be  legendary 
addition  to  Scripture,  and  it  was  easy  to  suggest  that  "Solo¬ 
mon  was  really  a  very  insignificant  ruler"  (Albright,  Archae¬ 
ology  of  Palestine  and  the  Bible,  p.  46).  The  idea  that  the 
account  of  Solomon's  reign  contains  late  legendary  additions 
has  permeated  even  popular  works  for  the  Bible  student,  as 
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in  the  case  of  the  Millers'  Encyclopedia  of  Bible  Life,  where 
the  authors  say  that  the  writer  of  1  Kings  "indulged  in  exag¬ 
geration  of  Solomon's  fabulous  wealth"  (p.  95), 

Archeology,  on  the  other  hand,  has  confirmed  one  detail 
after  another  in  the  record  of  Solomon's  reign.  Solomon  is 
recorded  to  have  had  cities  given  over  to  the  stabling  of  his 
horses,  in  1  Kings  9:19.  Megiddo,  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
cities  reworked  by  Solomon,  was  excavated  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  there  theyfound  one  stable  with  450  well-built 
stalls  for  horses  in  that  site  alone  (Albright,  "The  Biblical 
Period,"  in  The  Jews,  1949,  p.  27;  cf.  J.  P.  Free,  Archae¬ 
ology  and  Bible  History,  1950,  pp.  168-69). 

The  Biblical  record  shows  that  Solomon  had  a  seaport  on 
the  Red  Sea,  Ezion-Geber  (1  Kings  9:26).  Nelson  Glueck  ex¬ 
cavated  the  site  of  Solomon's  seaport',  and  found  it  had  been 
a  thriving  copper  refinery  (Albright,  op.  cit. ,  p.  27). 

In  the  Biblical  record,  references  to  the  Phoenician 
king,  Hiram,  and  to  his  country  indicate  that  the  Phoenicians 
were  a  people  of  some  importance  (1  Kings  5:8-9,  18;  9:27). 
The  validity  of  such  references,  however,  was  denied  a  half 
century  ago  by  such  writers  as  Salomon  Reinach  and  Julius 
Beloch.  Confirmation  of  an  early  Phoenician  activity  in  the 
Mediterranean,  however,  has  been  found  in  archeological 
inscriptions  in  the  Cyprus  Museum,  on  the  Island  of  Sardinia, 
and  other  places.  Regarding  this  evidence,  pointing  to  the 
correctness  of  the  Biblical  indication,  Albri^t  has  com¬ 
mented:  "Once  more  we  find  that  the  radical  criticism  of  the 
past  half  century  must  be  corrected  drastically.  Incidentally 
the  Biblical  account  of  Solomon's  reign  is  again  proved  to  be 
historically  reasonable"  ("New  Li^t  on  the  Early  History  of 
Phoenician  Colonization, "  Bulletin  of  the  American  School  of 
Oriental  Research,  83:22,  October,  1941). 

THE  HISTORICITY  OF  THE  EXILE 

Following  the  days  of  the  monarchy,  we  come  to  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  Exile.  The  historicity  of  this  period  was  attacked 
beginning  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  W.  H. 
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Kosters  and  C.  C.  Torrey  began  their  onslaughts  on  post- 
exilic  history  (W,  F.  Albright,  "The  Bible  after  Twenty  Years 
of  Archaeology,"  reprint  from  Religion  in  Life,  21:545-46, 
October-December,  1954).  Torrey  denied,  among  other 
things,  the  following;  (1)  The  authenticity  of  the  record  in 
Ezra;  (2)  the  fact  of  any  real  devastation  as  recorded  in  the 
Biblical  account  of  the  destruction  and  devastation  of  Judah 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Exile;  (3)  the  fact  of  any  real  Exile  or 
Restoration;  (4)  even  the  implications  of  the  details  of  the 
Exile,  e.g. ,  2  Kings  25:11-12  indicates  that  virtually  all  the 
skilled  workers  were  taken  away  in  the  Exile,  and  the  poor 
of  the  land  had  to  replace  the  vinedressers  and  gardeners 
(husbandmen)  so  taken  away.  Torrey* s  denial  of  the  details 
of  the  Exile  went  so  far  that  he  asserted  that  no  Jewish  gar¬ 
deners  could  possibly  have  been  taken  as  captives  to  Babylon 
(ibid. ,  p.  546). 

Let  us  examine  each  of  these  denials  of  Biblical  authen¬ 
ticity  in  the  li^t  of  more  recent  archeological  discovery; 

The  denial  of  the  authenticity  of  the  record  in  Ezra. 
Torrey  and  others  insisted  that  the  language  of  Ezra  was 
late,  dating  from  the  period  about  250  B.  C.  This  would  mean 
that  Ezra,  who  lived  about  two  hundred  years  earlier  (450 
B.  C. )  could  not  have  written  Ezra.  Archeological  discover¬ 
ies  in  Egypt  have  given  a  decisive  answer  to  this  idea  that 
the  Aramaic  of  Ezra  is  late.  In  1904-11  a  group  of  pi4>yrus 
documents  found  on  an  island  in  the  Nile  were  published. 
They  dated  from  the  time  of  Ezra  (a  little  before  400  B.  C.) 
and  showed  that  the  supposed  late  words  in  Ezra,  like 
pithgama,  "matter,  affair,"  were  not  late  Greek  words,  as 
Torrey  insisted.  In  this  connection,  Albright  observes  that 
*'tf  it  were  practicable  to  quote  from  still  unpublished  Ara¬ 
maic  documents  from  fifth-century  Egypt,  the  weight  of  fac¬ 
tual  evidence  would  crush  all  opposition"  (ibid. ,  pp.  546-47). 


The  denial  of  the  fact  of  any  real  devastation  of  Judah  at 
the  time  of  the  Exile  (recorded  in  2  Kings  25:1-12).  Albrig^ 
vigorously  points  out  that:  "The  views  of  these  scholars  have 
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been  categorically  disproved  by  the  archaeological  discover¬ 
ies  of  the  past  twenty  years.  Excavation  and  surface  explo¬ 
ration  in  Judah  have  proved  that  the  towns  of  Judah  were  not 
only  completely  destroyed  by  the  Chaldeans  in  their  two  in¬ 
vasions,  but  were  not  reoccupied  for  generations — often  never 
again  in  history"  ("The  Bible  after  Twenty  Years  of  Archae¬ 
ology,"  p.  546). 

The  denial  of  any  real  Exile.  The  Bible  clearly  indicates 
the  fact  of  an  exile  which  included  King  Jehoiachin  of  Judah, 
who  was  taken  a  political  prisoner  to  Babylon  (2  Kings  25:27- 
30).  Confirmation  of  Jehoiachin's  exile  in  Babylonia  was 
discovered  in  a  groiqp  of  clay  tablets  excavated  at  Babylon 
which  listed  the  payment  of  rations  of  oil,  barley  and  other 
food  to  political  prisoners  and  workmen.  It  lists  Jehoiachin, 
in  the  short  form  Yaukin,  as  one  of  the  recipients  of  these 
rations  (Albri^t,  "King  Jehoiachin  in  Exile, "  Biblical  Ar¬ 
chaeologist,  5:49  ff.,  1942).  Here  we  have  even  the  ration 
records  of  Jehoiachin  to  confirm  the  fact  of  the  Exile  to 
Babylon. 

Denial  of  details  of  the  record  of  the  Exile,  e.  g. ,  the 
taking  of  gardeners  as  captives.  Torrey  asserted  that  no 
Jewish  gardeners  could  possibly  have  been  taken  as  captives 
to  Babylon. 

These  ration  lists  also  answer  this  type  of  specific  ob¬ 
jection,  for  they  list,  among  other  captive  Jews,  a  Jewish 
^rdener! 

Speaking  of  the  striking  confirmation  of  the  whole  picture 
of  the  period  of  the  Exile,  Albri^t  comments:  "It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  more  clear-cut  evidence  of  the  time  of  the 
destruction  and  the  authenticity  of  Joiachin's  exile  in  Baby¬ 
lon"  ("The  Bible  after  Twenty  Years  of  Archaeology,"  p. 
546). 

In  summary,  archeological  discoveries  show  at  point 
after  point  that  the  Biblical  record  is  confirmed  and  com¬ 
mended  as  trustworthy.  This  confirmation  is  not  confined  to 
a  few  general  instances,  but  sqsplies  to  Biblical  events  in 
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every  period,  whether  the  Table  of  the  Nations  in  the  early 
chapters  of  Genesis,  or  the  record  of  the  invasion  of  the  four 
kings  in  the  days  of  the  Patriarchs  (Gen.  14),  and  many  of 
its  details,  the  route  of  the  Exodus,  the  historicity  of  the 
Concpiest,  the  extent  of  the  Davidic  Empire,  the  greatness  of 
the  reign  of  Solomon,  or  the  historicity  of  the  Invasion  of  the 
Babylonians  and  the  actuality  of  the  Exile  and  the  desolation 
of  Judah.  In  all  of  these,  and  many  more,  the  Biblical  rec¬ 
ord  stands  out  as  historical  and  trustworthy. 
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A  SURVEY  OF  LUTHER’S  THEOLOGY 

By  John  Theodore  Mueller,  Ph.  D. ,  Th.  D. 

LUTHER'S  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  APPUCATION 
OF  SALVATION 

Against  Roman  Catholic  religious  mechanism,  which 
teaches  that  the  sacraments  infuse  divine  grace  or  sanctify¬ 
ing  power,  mechanically  or  ex  ope  re  operate,  and  spiritual¬ 
istic  enthusiasm,  asserting  the  immediate  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  human  heart  without  means  of  grace,  Luther 
untiringly  taught  not  only  how  our  redemption  was  effected 
but  also  how  it  is  applied  to  sinful  man;  in  other  words,  he 
tau^t,  as  he  likes  to  call  it,  the  "bridge  and  way,"  that  is, 
the  means  of  grace  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  works  faith,  re¬ 
generation,  and  sanctification  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Because 
of  lack  of  space  we  can  here  treat  the  doctrine  only  in  an  el¬ 
ementary  way. 

The  law  and  the  gpspel.  If  man  is  to  trust  in  Christ  for 
salvation,  he,  according  to  Luther,  must  first  be  tau^t  the 
law  of  God,  in  order  that  throu^  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
by  the  law  he  may  become  truly  and  fully  contrite,  recognize 
his  sin  and  the  wrath  of  God,  despair  of  being  his  own  savior, 
and  by  faith,  wrou^t  by  the  Holy  Spirit  throu^  the  gospel, 
receive  as  a  free  gift  forgiveness  of  sins,  life  and  salvation. 
Against  Antinomlanlsm,  within  and  without  the  Lutheran 
Church,  Luther  with  great  vigor  stressed  the  preaching  of 
the  divine  law.  He  writes:  "Repentance  [contrition]  is  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  who  effects  this  in  us  through  the 
Word  of  God  [the'  divine  law],  which  first  discloses  sin  and 
then  shows  the  punishment  of  sin,  namely,  eternal  death" 
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(W  52,  667,  710.  Seeberg,  260). 

But  while  the  law  demands  and  condemns,  reveals  sin 
and  convicts  of  sin,  terrifies  and  casts  the  sinner  into  de¬ 
spair,  the  gospel  of  Gk>d's  gracious  salvation  in  Christ  Jesus 
must  be  preached  side  by  side  with  the  law,  for  it  is  through 
the  gospel  that  the  Holy  Spirit  works  faith  in  the  human  heart 
and  turns  the  believer  to  Christ  to  trust  in  Him  as  His  per¬ 
sonal  and  only  Savior.  Luther  at  times  uses  the  terms  "Law” 
and  "Gospel"  in  a  wider  sense  in  which  they  denote  the  whole 
Christian  doctrine,  but  when  speaking  of  how  the  sinner  is  to 
be  brought  to  Christ  he  employs  these  words  in  a  stricter 
sense  and  sharply  distinguishes  between  them  as  "two  mes¬ 
sages  that  are  more  than  contradictory. "  The  law,  in  this 
sense,  is  "the  divine  Word  which  tells  us  of  our  sins  and  the 
wrath  of  God,"  while  the  gospel  is  "the  divine  Word  which 
shows  and  imparts  to  us  the  grace  and  forgiveness  of  God  in 
Christ"  (E  13,  116.  Seeberg,  256).  Both  divine  messages 
are  necessary  and  are  equally  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
There  must  be  the  right  knowledge  of  sin  and  divine  wrath 
for  repentance;  and  there  must  be  the  gospel  "which  offers 
the  Spirit  and  grace  for  the  remission  of  sins"  (W  18,  692. 
Seeberg,  258). 

Faith  in  Christ.  Luther  writes:  "Contrition  flows  from 
the  Law;  faith  from  the  promises  of  God"  (W  7,  34;  Seeberg, 
261).  But  what,  according  to  Luther,  is  justifying,  or  saving 
faith?  Against  Romanism  Luther  stresses  the  fact  that  sav¬ 
ing  faith  does  not  justify  as  a  good  work  or  quality,  an  error 
which  Rome  teaches  as  a  fundamental  doctrine,  but  only  as 
the  "receiving"  or  "accepting'*  by  the  sinner  (converted  to 
Christ)  of  God's  gracious  forgiveness  procured  by  Christ, 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  offers  and  imparts  to  Uie  contrite  be¬ 
liever  in  and  throu^  the  gospel  (cf.  Seeberg,  268  ff.  for 
many  statements  in  which  Luther  describes  the  nature  and 
power  of  faith).  Such  faith,  according  to  Luther,  is  "not  a 
doing  [that  is,  man's  own  meritorious  work],  but  a  receiv¬ 
ing.  "  "It  is  not  a  quiescent  thing,  but  a  lively  and  ceaseless 
action  .  .  .  which  lives  and  moves  and  can  never  rest”  (W 
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36,  40.  17.  1,  445.  Seeberg,  271  f.).  It  is  a  dynamic, 

vigorous  apprehension  of  the  promises  of  grace  offered  in 
the  gospel.  Luther  says:  you  believe,  you  have;  if  you 

don't  believe,  you  do  not  have;  or,  according  to  the  Latin 
saying:  'You  have  as  much  as  you  believe'  (Glaubstu,  so 
hastu;  glaubstu  nit,  so  hastu  nit.  W  7,  24;  Tantum  habes, 
quantum  credis.  W  1,  595.  Seeberg,  270). 

According  to  Luther,  faith  and  love  are  always  joined, 
though  love  does  not  constitute  the  reason  why  faith  saves;  it 
is  always  the  result  of  faith.  The  two  doctrines  must  go  hand 
in  hand:  "Believing  and  loving,  or:  receiving  good  works 
and  doing  good  works.  Faith  receives  the  good  works  of 
Christ;  love  does  good  works  toward  the  neighbor"  (W  10.  1. 
2,  167.  Seeberg,  272).  But  faith  produces  good  works,  just 
because  it  is  a  "cordial  trust  in  God  throu^  Christ, "  or  a 
"firm  and  certain  conviction  or  confidence  concerning  God 
that  He  throu^  Christ  is  reconciled"  (W  47,  93;  42,  564. 
Seeberg,  283  f.).  Luther's  finest  description  of  faith  as  a 
lively,  dynamic  activity  is  given  in  his  preface  to  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  where  he  writes:  "Faith  is  a  divine 
work  in  us  which  changes  us  and  regenerates  us  of  God,  and 
puts  to  death  the  old  Adam,  makes  us  entirely  different  men 
in  heart,  spirit,  mind,  and  all  powers,  and  brings  with  it  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Oh,  it  is  a  living,  busy,  active,  powerful  thing 
that  we  have  in  faith,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  not  to  do 
good  without  ceasing.  Nor  does  it  ask  whether  good  works 
are  to  be  done;  but  before  the  question  is  asked,  it  has 
wrou^t  them,  and  is  always  engaged  in  doing  them.  But  he 
who  does  not  do  such  works  is  void  of  faith,  and  gropes  and 
looks  about  after  faith  and  good  works,  and  knows  neither 
what  faith  nor  what  good  works  are,  yet  babbles  and  prates 
with  many  words  concerning  faith  and  good  works.  Justifying 
faith  is  a  living,  bold  trust  in  God's  grace,  so  certain  that  a 
man  would  die  a  thousand  times  for  it.  And  this  trust  and 
knowledge  of  divine  grace  renders  joyful,  fearless,  and 
cheerful  toward  God  and  all  creatures,  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
works  throu^  faith;  and  on  account  of  this,  man  becomes 
ready  and  cheerful,  without  coercion,  to  do  good  to  every 
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one,  to  serve  every  one,  and  to  suffer  everything  for  love 
and  praise  to  God,  who  has  conferred  this  grace  on  him,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  works  from  faith,  yea,  just 
as  impossible  as  if  it  is  for  heat  and  light  to  be  separated 
from  fire"  (cf.  Concordia  Triglatta,  p.  941). 

Justification  and  gpod  works.  The  doctrine  of  justifica¬ 
tion  by  faith  in  Christ  and  the  resulting  good  works  is  central 
in  Luther*s  teaching.  According  to  Luther,  justification  is  a 
forensic  act,  by  which  God  declares  the  penitent  sinner  in 
full  possession  of  the  ri^teousness  which  Christ  has  secured 
for  all  men  by  His  vicarious  atonement.  Against  Rome's 
doctrine  of  justification  as  a  medical  process,  by  way  of 
sanctification  or  gpod  works,  Luther  writes:  "One  is  justi¬ 
fied  not  by  doing  what  is  ri^t;  but  he  who  is  justified,  does 
what  is  right"  (W  2,  492.  Seeberg,  298.  Non  iusta  faciendo, 
iustus  fit,  sed  factus  iustus,  iustus  facit  iusta).  Again: 
"Divine  grace  does  so  much  that  we  are  fully  and  wholly  de¬ 
clared  righteous  before  God  ...  it  receives  us  altogether 
into  the  favor  [of  God]  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  our  Intercessor 
and  Mediator"  (E  63,  124.  Seeberg,  301).  To  say  that  God 
justifies  the  sinner  means,  according  to  Luther,  that  "He 
forgives  us  our  sins  for  the  sake  of  Christ  in  whom  we  be¬ 
lieve"  (ibid.).  Luther  often  quotes  the  statement  of  St.  Au¬ 
gustine  as  a  "beautiful  saying":  "In  Baptism  there  is  remit¬ 
ted  all  our  sin,  not  as  if  it  no  longer  existed,  but  that  it  is 
not  imputed"  (W  7,  344.  Seeberg,  306  f.).  That  "sin  is  not 
imputed"  is  for  Luther  the  essence  of  justification. 

But  as  faith  is  immediately  followed  by  justification,  so 
also  justification  is  followed  at  once  by  sanctification  or  gpod 
works.  Sanctification  in  Luther's  theology  means  nothing 
else  than  to  do  good  works,  that  is,  works  that  are  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  (jod's  will,  are  performed  in  true  faith  in  Christ, 
by  the  strength  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  out  of  sincere  gratitude, 
to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  nei^ibor.  Good  works 
indeed  do  not  justify  us,  as  Romanism  falsely  teaches,  nor 
do  they  meritoriously  preserve  us  in  faith  unto  salvation. 
Luther  declares:  "It  is  one  thing  [to  say]  that  faith  justifies 
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without  works,  and  quite  another  [to  say]  that  it  is  without 
works"  (W  39.  1,  106.  Seeberg,  308).  Again:  "Just  as  a 
living  person  cannot  keep  himself  from  being  active,  but 
must  eat  and  drink  and  always  be  about  some  work  ...  so, 
in  order  to  do  good  works,  you  need  not  do  more  than  merely 
say:  'only  believe. '  Then  you  will  do  all  good  works  of  a 
free  will"  (W  12,  559:47.  5,  97.  Seeberg,  311).  According 
to  Luther,  all  truly  good  works  therefore  have  their  source 
and  origin  in  a  living  faith  in  Christ. 

The  means  of  grace.  It  is  perhaps  unfair  to  discuss 
Luther's  doctrine  of  the  means  of  grace  in  so  brief  a  compass 
as  it  must  be  done  here;  but  it  might  be  still  more  unfair  to 
Ignore  this  doctrine,  which  so  often  has  been  misunderstood. 
We  shall  try  to  set  forth  its  salient  points  in  a  simple  and 
clear  way. 

Everyone  who  wishes  to  understand  Luther's  doctrine  of 
the  means  of  grace  must  keep  in  mind  that  to  Luther  the  Word 
of  God  is  a  living,  dynamic  power,  which  not  only  declares, 
but  also  imparts  salvation  to  man,  since  it  is  the  means  by 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  in  the  human  heart.  The  work 
of  the  divine  law,  of  course,  is  only  preparatory;  its  function 
is  to  break  down  man's  conceited  pride  and  stubborn  resist¬ 
ance.  Properly  speaking,  the  gospel  is  the  only  means  of 
grace,  for  it  is  "the  bridge  and  way,  by  which  the  Holy  Spir¬ 
it  comes  to  us"  (W  17.  1,  125.  Seeberg,  579).  Luther 

writes:  "Whatever  God  does  or  works,  he  wants  to  work  in 
us  through  such  institutions"  (the  gospel  and  the  sacraments. 
W  30.  1,  215).  According  to  Luther,  the  Christian  theolo¬ 
gian  who  speaks  of  God's  forgiveness  must  set  forth  two 
things:  "First,  how  it  is  obtained  and  secured;  secondly, 
how  it  is  distributed  and  imparted  to  us"  (W  18,  203,  See¬ 
berg,  378).  The  way,  according  to  Luther,  in  which  God 
distributes  forgiveness  of  sins,  life,  and  salvation  is  by  the 
gospel,  but— and  that  is  Luther's  special  emphasis — by  every, 
and  every  kind  of,  application  of  the  gospel,  whether  by 
preaching  or  reading,  by  absolution  or  by  symbolical  repre¬ 
sentation,  as  when  a  priest  holds  the  cross  before  the  eyes 
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of  a  dying  person,  by  baptism  or  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the 
like.  The  gospel  is  always  Gkxi's  power  to  salvation,  no 
matter  who  applies  it  or  how  it  is  applied. 

Holy  Baptism.  From  this  viewpoint  we  must  study  Lu¬ 
ther's  doctrine  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  order 
that  we  might  understand  it  correctly.  Whatever  Luther  has 
thought  and  written  on  the  sacraments  is  summed  up  in  his 
explanation  of  these  doctrines  in  his  Small  Catechism. 

Baptism,  as  he  there  avows,  is  a  means  of  grace,  be¬ 
cause  "it  is  the  water  comprehended  in  God's  command  [His 
divine  institution  of  the  sacrament]  and  connected  with  God's 
Word  [His  precious  gospel  promise  of  salvation]"  (cf.  for 
Luther's  Small  Catechism  Concordia  Triglatta,  pp.  551  ff.). 
The  command  to  baptize  is  given  in  Matthew  28:19-20;  the 
gospel  promise  connected  with  b^tism  is  recorded  in  Mark 
16:15-16.  By  virtue  of  the  divine  gospel  promise  "he  that 
believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,"  baptism  "works 
forgiveness  of  sins,  delivers  from  death  and  the  devil,  and 
gives  eternal  salvation  to  all  who  believe  this,  as  the  words 
and  promises  of  God  declare."  Under  the  question,  "How 
can  water  do  such  great  things?"  Luther  says:  "It  is  not  the 
water  indeed  that  does  them,  but  the  Word  of  God  which  is  in 
and  with  the  water;  and  faith,  which  trusts  such  Word  of  God 
in  water.  For  without  the  Word  of  God  the  water  is  simple 
water  and  no  Baptism.  But  with  the  Word  of  God  it  is  a  Bap¬ 
tism,  that  is,  a  gracious  water  of  life  and  a  washing  of  re¬ 
generation  in  the  Holy  Ghost  as  St.  Paul  says,  Titus,  chapter 
three"  [Titus  3:3-7]. 

Baptism  therefore  is  a  true  means  of  grace  because  of 
the  living  divine  gospel  promise  which  is  here  applied  as  a 
"visible  word."  Baptism  has  no  magic  power,  as  some  Ro¬ 
manists  tau^t;  its  p^wer  is  due  sdlely  to  the  divine  gospel 
promise,  which  is  clear,  sure,  and  unfailing;  for  what  God 
promises  to  give.  He  unfailingly  gives,  not  indeed  ex  opere 
operate,  or  mechanically,  as  Rome  teaches,  but  through  the 
faith  which  the  Holy  Spirit  works  throqgfa  the  gospel.  Bap¬ 
tism,  according  to  Luther,  of  course,  has  also  a  meaning 
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for  the  believer*s  life:  ”It  signifies  that  the  Old  Adam  should 
by  daily  contrition  and  repentance  be  drowned  and  die  with 
all  sins  and  evil  lusts;  and  again,  a  new  man  daily  come  forth 
and  arise,  who  shall  live  before  God  in  ri^teousness  and 
purity  forever. "  But  it  has  this  significance  just  because  it 
is  an  efficacious  means  of  grace,  and  only  because  of  that. 
Baptism  not  only  signifies  the  daily  drowning  of  the  "old  man" 
and  the  dally  rising  of  the  "new  man,"  but  it  actually,  by 
virtue  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  operation  in  the  gospel  of  baptism, 
daily  drowns  the  old  man  and  daily  raises  iqp  the  new  man. 
Hypocrites  or  renegades  without  faith,  who  never  think  of 
God's  gracious  baptismal  covenant  and  its  glorious  gospel 
promise,  of  course,  never  experience  the  power  of  baptism, 
for  it  is  only  by  faith  in  the  gospel  that  we  have  its  blessings 
of  forgiveness  and  the  new  life  in  Christ. 

The  Lord's  Supper.  In  his  Small  Catechism  Luther  also 
explains  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  there  defines 
it,  very  briefly  and  practically,  as  "the  true  body  and  blood 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  under  the  bread  and  wine,  for  us 
Christians  to  eat  and  to  drink,  instituted  by  Christ  Himself." 
Luther  thus  holds  and  defends  the  Real  Presence  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood  in  Holy  Communion,  though  he  rejects  both 
impanation  and  consubstantiation.  He  bases  this  doctrine  on 
Christ's  words  of  institution  as  found  in  Matthew  26:26-28; 
Markl4:22-24;  Luke  22:19-20;  1  Corinthians  10:16;  11:23-29. 
For  Luther,  however,  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  is 
only  a  part  of  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Communion.  Just  as  im*- 
portant  for  the  communicant's  comfort,  as  Is  the  doctrine  of 
the  Real  Presence,  is  also  that  of  the  spiritual  eating  or 
drinking  of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  or  of  the  "benefit  o£  such 
eating  and  drinking."  Of  this  Luther  writes  in  the  Small  Cat¬ 
echism: 

"That  is  shown  us  by  these  words,  'Given,  and  shed  for 
you  for  the  remission  of  sins';  namely,  that  in  the  Sacrament 
forgiveness  of  sin,  life,  and  salvation  are  given  us  throu^ 
these  words;  for  where  there  is  forgiveness  of  sin,  there  is 
also  life  and  salvation. " 
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Luther  therefore  holds  that  Christ  throu^  His  gracious 
promise,  "Given,  and  shed  for  you  for  the  remission  of 
sins, "  gives  to  the  believing  communicants,  or  to  those  who 
spiritually,  or  by  faith,  receive  His  body  and  blood,  all  the 
blessings  of  pardon,  life,  and  salvation  which  the  gospel  in 
general  offers  and  imparts.  In  explanation  of  this  truth  he 
writes  under  the  question,  "How  can  bodily  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  do  such  great  things?"  the  following  important  words: 
"It  is  not  the  eating  and  drinking  indeed  that  does  them,  but 
the  words  here  written,  ’Given,  and  shed  for  you  for  the  re¬ 
mission  of  sins';  which  words,  beside  the  bodily  eating  and 
drinking,  are  as  the  chief  thing  in  the  Sacrament;  and  he  that 
believes  these  words,  has  what  they  say  and  express,  name¬ 
ly,  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  The  blessings  of  the  gospel 
promise  in  the  sacrament,  according  to  Luther,  are  there¬ 
fore  received  by  the  communicant's  faith  in  the  divine  prom¬ 
ise,  and  his  faith  is  engendered,  nurtured,  and  strengthened 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  throu^  the  divine  gospel  promise. 

In  the  long  and  many  controversies  on  the  Lord's  Supper 
certain  expressions  received  major  attention,  such  as  "sac¬ 
ramental  eating  and  drinking, "  "spiritual  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing, "  "impanation, "  "consubstantiation, "  and  the  like.  By 
"sacramental  eating  and  drinking,"  Luther  understood  the 
true,  oral,  though  supernatural  and  incomprehensible,  recep¬ 
tion  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  in,  with,  and  under  the  conse¬ 
crated  bread  and  wine.  By  "spiritual  eating  and  drinking" 
he  meant  the  communicant's  personal  faith  in  the  divine  gos¬ 
pel  promise,  "Given,  and  shed  for  you  for  the  remission  of 
sins."  According  to  Luther,  all  communicants  receive  the 
true  body  and  blood  in  the  sacrament,  as  he  found  proof  for 
this  in  1  Corinthians  10:15-22;  11:27-30,  and  other  passages; 
but  the  wicked  and  unworthy  receive  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  unto  their  judgment,  while  the  believing  communicants, 
trusting  in  Christ's  promise,  receive  it  to  their  salvation. 
By  "impanation"  was  meant  the  charge  of  Luther's  opponents 
that  he  minted  the  bread  and  body  into  a  new  substance  in  a 
similar  way  as  the  Romanists  transubstantiate  the  bread  and 
wine  into  body  and  blood. 
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Luther  rejected  both  the  impanation  and  the  consubstan- 
tiation,  admonishing  his  readers  to  adhere  to  the  simple 
words  of  Scripture  regarding  the  sacrament.  Very  important 
for  the  practical  use  of  the  Lord's  Supper  are  his  words  in 
the  Small  Catechism:  "He  is  truly  worthy  and  well  prepared 
who  has  faith  in  these  words:  'Given,  and  shed  for  you  for 
the  remission  of  sins';  for  the  words  'for  you'  require  all 
hearts  to  believe."  Faith  in  the  words  "for  you."  That  for 
Luther  was  essential,  just  as  he  writes  on  another  occasion, 
"The  Word  alone  is  the  vehicle  of  God's  grace"  (W  2,  509;  95. 
112,  453;  E,  698.  Seeberg,  380  ff.).  To  Luther,  the  sacra¬ 
ments  were  not  mere  signs  of  grace,  but  "efficacious  signs 
and  seals  of  divine  grace,"  or  "signs  which  serve  and  move 
to  faith."  Faith  therefore  does  not  make  the  sacraments, 
but  receives  the  blessings  which  their  gospel  promises  offer 
and  impart  (cf.  for  further  details  Seeberg,  386  ff.). 

The  doctrine  of  the  church.  Against  Roman  Catholic  or- 
ganizationalism,  which  made  the  church  a  visible,  local, 
tangible  organic  structure,  consisting  of  such  as  bowed  to  the 
total  authority  of  the  pope,  Luther  taught  that  the  Christian 
church,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  the  "congregation  of  believ¬ 
ers,"  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  throu^  the  gospel  calls  out  of  the 
wicked  world  and  gathers  into  Christ's  kingdom  of  grace  here 
and  of  glory  hereafter.  The  church,  in  this  sense,  is  invisi¬ 
ble  to  men,  thou^  known  to  God;  for  no  man  can  with  cer¬ 
tainty  know  who  is  an  elect  saint  of  God,  though  Christian 
love  regards  all  who  believe  in  and  serve  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  true  Christians. 

In  his  explanation  of  the  Third  Article  in  his  Small  Cat¬ 
echism,  Luther  sums  up  his  doctrine  of  the  church,  in  its 
proper  sense,  in  the  following  words:  "I  believe  that  I  can¬ 
not  by  my  own  reason  or  strength  believe  in  Jesus  Christ, 
my  Lord  or  come  to  Him;  but  the  Holy  Ghost  has  called  me 
by  the  Gospel,  enli^tened  me  with  His  gifts,  sanctified  and 
kept  me  in  the  true  faith;  even  as  He  calls,  gathers,  enlight¬ 
ens,  and  sanctifies  the  whole  Christian  Church  on  earth,  and 
keeps  It  with  Jesus  Christ  in  the  one  true  faith;  in  which 
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Christian  Church  He  forgives  daily  and  richly  all  sins  to  me 
and  all  believers,  and  at  the  last  day  will  raise  up  me  and 
all  the  dead,  and  will  give  to  me  and  to  all  believers  in  Christ 
everlasting  life.  This  is  most  certainly  true. " 

In  his  Large  Catechism  Luther  explains  the  words  of  the 
Christian  Creed:  ”I  believe  .  .  .  the  Holy  Christian  Church, 
the  communion  of  saints, "  as  follows:  "I  believe  in  .  .  .  the 
holy  Christian  Church,  a  ^congregation  of  saints,  *  or  a  'holy 
congregation. 

This  "Communion  of  Saints"  is  found  wherever  the  divine 
Word  is  so  preached  and  the  sacram^ts  are  so  administered 
that  sinners  may  savingly  know  Christ  as  their  Savior,  and 
trust  solely  in  Him  for  forgiveness  of  sin,  life,  and  salvation. 
Luther's  view  of  the  church,  in  its  first  and  proper  sense,  is 
never  that  of  a  local  or  visible  organization,  such  as  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  denomination,  but  his  conception  of  the  church 
is  always  evangelical  and  spiritual.  Already  in  his  early  de¬ 
bate  with  John  Eck  he  declared:  "It  is  the  most  inq>ortant 
temerity  to  declare  anything  to  be  the  Church  or  anyone  to  be 
a  Christian  if  Christ  does  not  teach  it"  (W  1,  308.  Seeberg, 
346).  What  Luther  wished  to  stress  was  not  merely  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Scripture  as  the  supreme  and  only  authority  in  the¬ 
ology,  but,  above  all,  the  great  gospel  truth  that  there  is  no 
church  where  Christ  is  not  preached  and  believed  as  the  only 
Savior  of  sinners.  His  words  were  a  sword  thrust  aimed  at 
the  very  heart  of  Romanism  with  its  mass  of  idolatry  and  de¬ 
nial  of  Christ  as  the  only  Savior,  Mediator,  and  Intercessor 
of  men.  In  this  sense  Luther  says:  "Where  Christ  is,  there 
is  the  Church"  (W  2,  279;  7,  133:8,  150.  Seeberg,  352  f.;. 
The  church,  according  to  Luther,  cannot  be  a  visible,  exter¬ 
nal,  tangible  communion,  for  "what  one  believes  that  is  not 
tangible  or  visible"  (W  6,  300  f.  Seeberg,  355.  Die  rechte 
kirche,  die  gegleubt  wird,  ist  nicKt  sichtbar,  dan  was  man 
gleubt,  das  ist  nit  leyplich  noch  sichtlich). 

But  while  Luther  tau^t  that  the  church,  in  its  proper 
sense,  is  the  communion  of  saints  that  is  invisible  to  us  and 
known  Only  to  God,  it  being  "hidden  in  the  Spirit, "  he  also 
insisted  that  we  must  deal  with  the  church  on  earth  as  it  con- 
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fronts  us  in  the  "little  bands  of  our  Lord  God,"  or  the  "re¬ 
generate,"  or  the  "assemblies  of  pious,  believing  people  on 
earth  who  are  gathered,  sustained,  and  ruled  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  are  daily  nurtured  with  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
Sacraments"  (cf.  for  quotations  and  sources  Seeberg,  356  f.). 

Such  Christian  congregations,  in  which  alas,  there  are 
also  hypocrites  and  wicked  persons,  but  which  are  "Chris¬ 
tian"  only  because  of  the  true  believers  in  them,  possess  as 
true  believers  in  Christ  the  "Office  of  the  Keys,"  that  is,  the 
ri^ts  to  proclaim  the  divine  Word,  administer  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  and  exercise  church  discipline,  which  ri^ts  belong 
to  all  believers,  but  also  only  to  believers  in  Christ  (W  8, 
420,  486  f.;  6,  370,  408.  Seeberg,  360  ff.).  While  hypo¬ 
crites  may  be  considered  members  of  such  local  congrega¬ 
tions  by  men,  only  believers  in  Christ  are  the  true  spiritual 
members  of  the  church.  The  organization  of  the  local  church 
groups  Luther  regards  as  immaterial;  what  he  regards  as 
necessary  is  adherence  to  the  Word  of  God  in  doctrine  and 
life;  for  Christians  are  spiritual  priests  and  kings  who  are  to 
witness  of  the  pure  gospel  of  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  sin¬ 
ners.  Luther  writes:  "This,  then,  must  be  [regarded  as] 
the  true  Church,  which  cleaves  to  God's  Word  and  is  willing 
to  suffer  for  His  sake"  (W  30.  2,  321.  Seeberg,  376  f. ). 
Christian  churches,  however,  must  suffer  for  Christ's  sake 
not  only  for  preaching  the  pure  gospel,  which  to  those  that 
perish  is  a  stumbling  block  and  foolishness,  but  also  for  tes¬ 
tifying  against  false  doctrine  and  wicked  life,  especially  for 
avoiding  those  that  cause  divisions  and  offenses  contrary  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  apostles,  that  is,  the  pure  Word  of  God, 
as  set  forth  in  Scripture.  Luther's  antiunionistic  stand  was 
based  on  and  was  motivated  by  his  zeal  for  the  divine  truth 
as  God  had  revealed  it  to  him  in  His  Word. 

Existing  economic,  political,  and  social  conditions  pre¬ 
vented  Luther  from  carrying  into  effect  the  principle  of  sep¬ 
aration  of  church  and  state;  but  this  principle  he  clearly 
understood  and  declared  as,  for  example,  in  the  following 
statement:  "So,  then,  the  two  kingdoms  must  not  be  mingled 
into  each  other  .  .  .  but  should  be  kept  distinct  and  separate 
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from  each  other,  if  the  true  Gospel  and  the  true  faith  is  to 
be  preserved"  (W  46,  734;  51,  239,  Seeberg,  367  f. ). 

Luther's  whole  theology  was  centered  in  the  divine- 
human  Christ,  the  Redeemer,  Mediator,  and  Intercessor  of 
sinful  and  lost  mankind.  As  in  all  of  Scripture  he  saw  but 
Christ,  so  also  in  all  of  the  church  he  saw  but  Christ.  As 
that  is  God's  Word  which  preaches  Christ  (and  indeed  the 
whole  Bible  teaches  Christ),  so  also  that  is  church  which  be¬ 
lieves  in,  confesses,  and  proclaims  Christ — that  only,  but 
also  that  wholly  and  fully,  no  matter  how  small  or  forsaken 
or  despised  or  persecuted  the  God's  "little  bands  on  earth" 
might  be.  To  Martin  Luther,  Christ  was  always  and  in  all 
ways  Christus,  Salvator  et  Pontifex  noster — "Christ,  our 
Savior  and  our  Priest. "  To  know  Christ,  to  love  Christ  and 
to  serve  and  confess  Christ  by  word  and  deed,  that  to  Luther 
was  Christianity  and  that  only. 

Luther  thus  endeavored  to  teach  a  theology  which  is 
rooted  in  Scripture  and  drawn  from  Scripture  and  which  em¬ 
phasizes,  in  all  aspects,  the  salvation  of  sinners  with  which 
the  Bible,  as  God's  unique,  inspired,  inerrant  Word  is  c(xi- 
cemed  first  and  last,  and  that  in  no  other  way  than  throu^ 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Saint  Louis,  Missouri 


Department  of 
Missions 


THE  ELOQUENCE  OF  MISSIONARY  STATISTICS 

By  Harold  Lindsell,  Ph.  D. 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  the  end  of  World  Warn. 
During  this  decade  (1945-55)  great  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  overseas  missionary  efforts  of  the  Christian  church. 

While  statistics  never  tell  either  the  whole  or  the  true 
story,  yet,  in  a  rough  way,  they  serve  as  a  guide  to  our  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  missionary  enterprise.  Statistics  are  not 
always  reliable,  partly  because  complete  ones  cannot  be  se¬ 
cured,  and  partly  because  they  require  interpretation  and 
interpretations  tend  to  become  earth-bound  and  biased,  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  depending  upon  the  individual. 
Despite  differences  of  interpretation  and  minor  divergencies, 
however,  certain  trends  are  apparent  and  certain  conclusions 
may  be  validly  drawn  from  the  available  data. 

In  1925  the  number  of  foreign  missionaries  from  North 
America  totalled  between  13,000  and  14,000  (Beach  and  Fahs, 
World  Missionary  Atlas).  This  number  was  approximately 
half  of  the  entire  foreign  missionary  personnel  of  all  the 
Protestant  sending  agencies  in  the  world.  As  one  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  great  depression  which  began  in  1929,  the  number 
of  missionaries  from  North  America  was  gradually  reduced 
until  by  1936  it  had  shrunk  almost  twenty  percent  to  sli^tly 
more  than  11, 000  (11, 151). 

World  War  n  caused  further  missionary  attrition,  so 
that  by  1945  the  number  of  missionaries  from  North  America 
had  dropped  below  8,000.  Fortunately  this  marked  decline 
did  not  represent  a  trend,  but  was  occasioned  by  a  ^obal  war 
which  was  not  of  our  choosing.  Immediately  iq;>on  the  close 
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of  World  War  II,  large  contingents  of  missionaries  sailed  for 
foreign  fields.  Within  five  years  the  low  figure  of  the  war 
period  had  almost  doubled.  By  1952  there  were  between 
18,000  and  19,000  missionaries  from  North  America.  By 
1955  this  figure  exceeded  21,000. 

From  these  preliminary  figures  some  tentative  conclu¬ 
sions  may  be  drawn.  In  the  first  place,  the  high  water  mark 
of  1925,  with  13,000  to  14,000  missionaries,  has  in  1955 
been  reached  and  surpassed  by  better  than  fifty  percent. 
Thus  in  1955  the  figures  represent  the  largest  number  of 
missionaries  from  North  America  that  we  have  ever  seen. 
Secondly,  the  major  base  for  foreign  missionary  endeavor  is 
now  clearly  located  in  North  America  and  particularly  in  the 
United  States.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  strategic  posi¬ 
tion  of  Europe  in  days  past  in  missions,  the  future  of  mis¬ 
sionary  endeavor  lies  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans 
and  the  Canadians.  Nothing  on  the  visible  horizon  religious¬ 
ly,  economically,  politically  or  socially  warrants  any  ex¬ 
pectation  that  this  orientation  will  not  be  a  permanent  one. 
The  relative  proportion  may  vary  in  the  future  but  the  focus 
will  remain  in  North  America. 

A  closer  examination  of  these  missionary  statistics  dis¬ 
closes  other  interesting  items  of  information.  Thus  while 
the  major  denominations  for  the  most  part  are  still  siqpport- 
ing  fewer  missionaries  than  they  did  in  1925  and  1938,  in 
spite  of  a  fifty  perc^t  increase  of  total  missionary  personnel 
from  1925  to  1955,  missionary  agencies  from  other  than  the 
large  denominations  have  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Non- 
denominational  or  "faith"  boards  have  increased  both  in  the 
number  of  agencies  and  in  personnel  in  a  dramatic  fashion. 
Today  there  are  at  least  four  of  them  whose  North  American 
personnel  exceeds  400  and  of  these  four  the  Sudan  Interior 
Mission  (including  the  home  staff)  has  just  a  score  less  than 
1,000  missionaries. 

Statistics  show  that  major  denominations  either  have 
registered  a  missionary  decline  or  have  maintained  the  status 
quo.  In  rare  exceptions  there  have  been  increases  in  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
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America  supported  1356  missionaries  in  1938.  Today  they 
support  1042,  a  decline  of  twenty -three  percent.  The  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  American  Baptist  Convention  all  shov\  de¬ 
clines.  The  Congregational  Christian  Church's  latest  report 
states  that  the  all-time  high  of  nearly  900  missionaries  has 
declined  to  330.  The  Methodist  Church,  contrariwise,  has 
increased  from  1353  in  1938  to  1513  in  1955,  an  increase  of 
twelve  percent.  At  the  same  time  the  "faith"  boards  have 
moved  forward  in  an  amazing  fashion.  The  Sudan  Interior 
Mission  has  increased  its  personnel  more  than  400*^;  the 
Central  American  Mission  by  more  than  100*^;  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Alliance  Mission  by  600^. 

Along  with  the  spectacular  growth  of  nondenominational 
missionary  agencies  there  has  been  the  growth  of  smaller  but 
intensely  miss  ionary -minded  denominations  of  conservative 
theological  background  similar  to  that  of  the  "faith"  groups. 
The  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  has  increased  its 
missionary  personnel  more  than  fifty  percent  since  1938. 
The  Baptist  General  Conference  of  America  has  a  missionary 
force,  whereas  in  1938  it  co-operated  with  the  then  Northern 
Baptist  Convention. 

The  growth  of  the  "faith"  boards  and  of  the  theologically 
conservative  smaller  denominations  has  resulted  in  another 
trend.  Whereas  in  1925  and  1938  the  number  of  missionaries 
from  agencies  connected  with  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  represented  a  larger  percent¬ 
age  of  foreign  missionaries,  today  the  situation  has  been  re- 
versed.  The  total  number  of  missionaries  from  North 
America  sent  by  agencies  within  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches,  and  within  the 
Foreign  Missions  Conference  of  North  America  as  members 
or  as  consultant  members  (but  not  organically  connected  with 
the  National  Council  of  Churches),  does  not  exceed  fifty  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  missionary  force.  When  one  remembers 
that  twenty-five  percent  of  the  missionaries  from  the  Foreign 
Missions  Conference  churches  are  consultant  members  whose 
denominations  are  definitely  not  members  of  the  National 
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Council  of  Churches,  and  when  it  is  further  pointed  out  that 
the  Seventh-day  Adventist  Church  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
consultant  agencies,  the  picture  becomes  still  clearer. 

One  of  the  surprising  features  of  this  statistical  analysis 
is  the  ecumenical  aspect  of  the  whole  missionary  enterprise. 
No  one  can  deny  that  there  is  abroad  in  the  world  an  ecumen¬ 
ical  spirit.  Its  expression,  however,  is  not  limited  to  the 
National  and  World  Councils  of  Churches.  These  groups  do 
represent  a  powerful  ecumenical  drive  and  in  North  America 
these  agencies,  apart  from  the  churches  which  are  only  con¬ 
sultant  members  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  but 
which  are  not  in  the  National  or  World  Coimcil  groupings, 
speak  for  thirty-seven  to  thirty-nine  percent  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  from  North  America.  When  the  consultant  agencies 
are  added  the  figure  is  closer  to  fifty  percent.  But  there  are 
other  strong  and  growing  ecumenical  agencies. 

One  of  the  newer  ecumenical  groups  is  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Evangelicals  whose  missionary  arm,  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Foreign  Missions  Association,  represents  sli^tly 
more  than  4,000  missionaries  from  more  than  forty  sending 
agencies.  Percentage- wise  this  group  speaks  for  about  nine¬ 
teen  percent  of  the  missionaries  from  North  America.  Be¬ 
sides  the  NAE  there  is  the  Interdenominational  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sion  Association  of  North  America  which  has  a  North 
American  missionary  constituency  of  4730.  This  constituency 
represents  about  twenty-two  and  a  half  percent  of  the  total 
force.  In  addition,  the  ultraconservative  Associated  Mis¬ 
sions  of  the  International  Couiicil  of  Christian  Churches 
speaks  for  a  missionary  force  of  approximately  1,000  mis¬ 
sionaries  or  about  four  and  three-fourths  percent  of  the  total 
force.  All  of  these  agencies  are  ecumenical  despite  the  fact 
that  they  stand  outside  the  National  and  World  Council  oi 
Churches.  The  remainder  of  North  American  missionaries 
come  fromnonaffiliated  denominational  andnondenominational 
boards  and  among  them  is  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  inferences  derived  from 
this  study  have  to  do  with  the  constituencies  behind  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  from  North  America.  In  those  communions  which 
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are  constituent  members  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
the  total  membership  exceeds  thirty -five  millions.  The 
membership  statistics  do  not  include  the  Canadian  churches 
while  the  missionary  statistics  do,  but  despite  this  the  gen¬ 
eralization  we  shall  make  holds  true.  For  somewhat  more 
than  10, 000  missionaries  there  is  an  American  constituency 
of  better  than  thirty -five  millions  of  people.  In  a  more  or 
less  arbitrary  fashion  it  may  be  said  that  it  takes  3500  church- 
members  to  support  a  missionary  and  3500  to  produce  one. 

The  figure  of  3500  church  members  to  support  and  to 
produce  a  missionary  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  by  any 
means.  A  closer  examination  of  the  churches  within  the 
National  Council  reveals  that  a  substantial  segment  of  the 
Council  has  little  or  no  genuine  missionary  enthusiasm.  The 
Eastern  churches  and  the  Negro  denominations  which  make 
up  thirty  percent  or  more  of  the  total  membership  of  the 
Council  contribute  little  by  way  of  money  or  personnel  to  the 
total  enterprise.  If,  in  addition,  the  missionary  personnel 
of  consultant  agencies  are  deleted  from  the  missionary  f  i  g- 
ures  (they  are  not  included  in  the  National  Council  Church 
membership  statistics),  it  means  that  some  7500  missionar¬ 
ies  are  supported  by  and  enlisted  from  the  more  than  thirty- 
five  millions  of  people.  Using  this  figure  of  7500,  it  takes 
about  4700  church  members  to  enlist  and  to  support  a  mis¬ 
sionary.  But  when  the  Eastern  and  the  Negro  churches  are 
deleted  a  truer  figure  would  be  3500  church  members  enlist¬ 
ing  and  supporting  one  missionary. 

Over  against  this  analysis  of  the  National  Council  picture 
is  one  relating  to  the  remaining  groupings.  The  Southern 
Baptist  picture  is  quite  clear.  With  a  constituency  close  to 
eight  millions  and  foreign  missionary  personnel  numbering 
around  1000,  it  takes  more  than  7500  Southern  Baptist  to  en¬ 
list  and  to  support  a  foreign  missionary.  Even  this  simple 
picture  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the  so- 
called  "foreign"  missionaries,  the  Southern  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Board  sends  out  missionaries  to  Latin  America 
which  are  not  listed  as  "foreign"  but  as  "home"  missionaries. 

The  appraisal  for  the  three  ecumenical  groupings  repre- 
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sented  by  the  NAE  (EFMA),  the  IFMA,  and  the  Associated 
Missions  of  the  ICCC  requires  more  careful  analysis.  Their 
constituencies  are  not  so  easily  defined.  We  do  know,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  are  almost  ninety -five  million  church  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  United  States.  When  we  deduct  from  this  total 
the  figures  for  the  National  Council,  the  Southern  Baptists, 
the  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  and  other  groups  not  identified 
with  the  EFMA,  the  IFMA  or  the  Associated  Missions,  not 
more  than  nine  millions  remain.  One  can  quickly  conclude 
that  since  these  three  agencies  support  almost  10,000  mis¬ 
sionaries,  it  takes  only  900  church  members  to  enlist  and  to 
support  one  missionary.  Such  a  conclusion  is  not  wholly 
warranted,  as  we  shall  see. 

In  the  first  place,  the  total  amount  of  money  spent  per 
missionary  by  the  IFMA,  the  EFMA,  and  the  Associated 
Missions  is  considerably  less  than  for  agencies  connected 
with  the  National  Council.  It  would  be  easy  to  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  former  agencies  are  getting  more  for  their 
money  than  those  within  the  orbit  of  the  National  Council. 
But  a  ’‘cheaper”  missionary  is  not  necessarily  a  better  mis¬ 
sionary,  and  it  is  true  that  the  educational  level  of  the  aver¬ 
age  National  Council  missionary  is  undoubtedly  higher.  Then, 
too,  the  number  of  national  workers  and  enterprises  receiv¬ 
ing  funds  from  the  missionary  agencies  could  make  a  great 
difference.  Since  the  statistics  are  not  available,  one  cannot 
assume  that  the  money  used  by  all  agencies  is  exclusively 
devoted  to  North  American  missionaries,  and  to  the  extent 
this  is  not  true  to  that  degree  the  conclusions  must  be 
revised. 

Secondly,  one  cannot  assume  that  the  constituency  of  the 
IFMA,  EFMA,  and  Associated  Missions  is  limited  to  the  nine 
millions  of  people  suggested  above.  Unquestionably,  there 
are  thousands  of  churches  and  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
whose  memberships  are  in  churches  outside  the  figure  above 
but  who  have  interest  and  commitments  in  terms  of  money 
and  personnel  to  the  IFMA,  the  EFMA,  etc.  Recruits  for 
"faith”  mission  boards  often  come  from  churches  which  are 
listed  under  National  Council  figures.  Examples  could  be 
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adduced  ad  infinitum  to  siqiport  this  thesis.  Thus  the  Park 
Street  Church  of  Boston  and  the  Lake  Avenue  Congregational 
Church  of  Pasadena  are  related  to  the  Congregational  Chris¬ 
tian  Churches  which  in  turn  are  related  to  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches.  Yet  churches  like  these  two  give  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  to  "faith"  boards  and  also  supply 
scores  of  candidates.  Likewise  some  missionaries  under 
the  Conservative  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  members  and  churches  related  to  the  American 
Baptist  Convention.  This  convention  is  a  constituent  member 
of  the  National  Council  but  the  money  and  the  manpower  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  CBFMS  from  American  Baptist  sources  are  not 
listed  under  the  statistics  for  the  National  Council. 

This  problem  has  been  hi^lighted  further  in  recent  rec¬ 
ommendations  made  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  their  own  missionary  program  can  be  strengthened  sev¬ 
eral  ways.  One  of  those  ways  is  to  secure  for  the  denomina¬ 
tional  program  the  money  which  is  now  being  sent  by 
individual  churches  to  missionaries  under  "faith"  boards.  A 
more  detailed  study  of  this  phenomenon  would  probably  be 
most  revealing  and  would  throw  great  light  on  how  much 
groups  like  the  IFMA  have  cut  into  the  missionary  program 
of  many  denominations. 

The  reasons  for  the  drift  in  which  members  of  churches 
connected  with  the  National  Council  have  swTing  support  to¬ 
ward  conservative  or  fundamentalist  missions  are  doubtlessly 
varied.  Among  the  compelling  reasons,  however,  would  be 
the  conviction  that  the  larger  and  stronger  of  the  old  line  de¬ 
nominations  have  increasingly  practiced  an  inclusive  policy 
in  missions  by  sending  out  missionaries  of  liberal  theological 
convictions.  Discontent  fostered  by  this,  at  least  in  part, 
explains  why  non-National  Council  agencies  have  received 
support  both  from  churches  and  individuals  who  are  related 
to  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

It  would  be  manifestly  wrong  to  assume  that  the  mission¬ 
ary  outreach  of  the  National  Council  grouping  is  liberal  per 
se.  What  proportion  of  the  missionaries  from  this  grouping 
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is  liberal  and  what  proportion  conservative  or  neo-orthodox 
in  persuasion  one  cannot  hazard  an  accurate  gsiess.  But  a 
substantial  proportion  of  them  would  represent  orthodox  the¬ 
ology.  The  fact  that  a  missionary  is  sent  out  by  a  denomina¬ 
tion  connected  with  the  National  Council  does  not  in  itself 
make  it  evident  that  said  missionary  is  either  conservative 
or  liberal.  It  is  indeed  unfortxmate  that  some  people  auto¬ 
matically  assume  that  a  missionary  appointed  within  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  grouping  must  be  a  theological  liberal.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  sound  basis  for  concluding  that  mis¬ 
sionaries  sent  out  by  agencies  affiliated  with  the  IFMA, 
EFMA,  and  Associated  Missions  are,  probably  without  ex¬ 
ception,  theologically  conservative. 

The  dominant  fact  which  stands  out  in  this  short  analysis 
is  the  tremendous  missionary  strength  of  the  non-National 
Council  groupings.  When  to  the  ecumenical  groups  we  have 
named  are  added  the  nonaffiliated  denominational  and  nonde- 
nominational  agencies  the  gap  widens  appreciably.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  United  States  the  influence  of  the  National  Council 
far  and  away  transcends  that  of  competing  friendly  and  un¬ 
friendly  groupings.  But  the  dominance  alluded  to  here  in 
America  does  not  find  its  counterpart  in  missionary  strength 
abroad.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  greater 
majority  of  North  American  missionaries  abroad  represent 
a  theological  position  which  is  distinctly  conservative. 

If  the  forces  now  in  operation  continue,  the  strength  of 
non-National  Council  missionary  endeavor  should  increase 
rather  than  diminish  and  the  gap  between  the  non-National 
Council  groupings  and  the  National  Council  should  widen  more 
appreciably.  And  with  this  only  one  more  item  remains  to 
be  considered.  It  might  be  posed  in  the  question:  How  do 
conditions  on  the  mission  fields  reflect  the  above  ai^raisal 
as  seen  from  the  home  base? 

The  answer  to  this  last  question  almost  defies  analysis 
because  the  world  is  so  large  and  a  dogmatic  conclusion  is 
impossible.  As  part  of  the  answer,  the  reactions  of  Henry 
Pitt  Van  Dusen,  president  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
New  York,  are  helpful.  Following  a  trip  to  Latin  America, 
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he  expressed  in  the  Christian  Century  his  amazement  at  the 
growth  and  present  strength  of  certain  Protestant  groups  in 
South  America.  Significantly  enou^  the  groups  which  im¬ 
pressed  him  were  not  those  springing  from  American  roots 
close  to  the  National  Council.  And  the  same  story  which  he 
discovered  in  Latin  America  could  be  repeated  again  and 
again  in  other  lands.  In  Africa  this  would  be  even  more  true 
and  in  Europe  one  can  find  in  a  small  country  like  Belgium  a 
larger  and  a  stronger  indigenous  work  centered  around  the 
^pact  of  a  single  agency  like  the  Belgian  Gospel  Mission 
(IFMA)  than  all  of  the  other  Protestant  groups  of  the  country 
put  together. 

This  much  is  clear:  that  from  North  America  there  is  a 
virile,  growing,  dynamic,  conservative  missionary  operation 
which  is  going  to  influence  missions  for  the  next  century. 
And  unless  something  unforeseen  occurs  North  America  will 
remain  the  chief  base  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  whole  world.  Within  this  larger  North  Ameri¬ 
can  movement  those  theologically  conservative  groups,  if 
they  continue  their  progress,  will  play  a  larger  and  even 
more  significant  and  important  role  than  they  have  before. 

Pasadena,  California 
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SAFEKEEPING:  WHAT  THE  BIBLE  TEACHES 
ABOUT  FINAL  SALVATION 

By  Willard  M.  Aldrich,  Th.  D. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  balance  of  truth  that  tl^ 
series  of  articles  on  safekeeping,  assurance,  and  persever¬ 
ance  is  being  written. 

God’s  Word  presents  truths  in  equipoise.  When  any 
given  truth  is  taken  out  of  its  proper  balance  or  relation  to 
other  truth,  it  may  quickly  become  heresy, 

God  is  love,  but  God  is  also  light.  A  theology  empha¬ 
sizing  the  love  of  God  without  a  corresponding  stress  upon 
His  holiness  may  quickly  descend  into  a  maudlin  sentimen¬ 
tality. 

We  rejoice  in  the  sovereign  grace  of  God,  but  the  pre¬ 
cious  truth  of  electing  compassion  may  be  so  emphasized 
that  man's  responsibility  to  obey  the  gospel  may  be  neglect¬ 
ed.  Man's  free  will  does  not  contradict  God's  sovereignty, 
but  is  presented  in  Scripture  as  a  wholesome  balancing  truth. 
If  we  believe  that  God  has  from  the  beginning  chosen  us  to 
salvation  (2  Thess.  2:13),  let  us  also  believe  that  "whosoever 
will"  may  come  (Rev.  22:17). 

God's  Word  speaks  of  an  imputed  righteousness  which  is 
perfect  and  eternal,  but  the  justified  are  also  regenerated, 
and  the  new  life  will  manifest  an  imparted,  practical  right¬ 
eousness.  If  this  is  missing,  then  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
that  God  has  accounted  him  righteous.  Whereas  we  are  not 
saved  ^  works,  We  are  saved  unto  good  works. 

Likewise  in  consideration  of  final  salvation,  assurance 
is  to  be  found  midway  between  positional  and  practical  truth. 
There  is  the  divine  undertaking  in  safekeeping  and  the  human 
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exhibition  of  perseverance.  The  unconditional  purpose  of 
God  manifests  itself  in  conditions  met  and  kept.  It  is  true 
that  "he  that  hath  begun  a  good  work  in  you  will  perform  it" 
(Phil.  1:6),  and  equally  true  that  "you  .  .  .  hath  he  recon¬ 
ciled  ...  if  ye  continue  in  the  faith"  (Col.  1:21,  23). 

Recognition,  on  the  one  hand,  that  salvation  and  safe¬ 
keeping  are  all  of  God  and  all  of  grace  guards  against  legal¬ 
ism.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  cognizance  of  the  necessity  of 
perseverance  saves  the  doctrine  from  carnal  security  and 
antinomianism. 

In  presenting  the  three  sub  jects — safekeeping,  assurance, 
and  perseverance — I  would  direct  attention  to  the  middle  po¬ 
sition  of  assurance.  The  practical  assurance  that  I  am  saved 
and  will  be  kept  saved  must  sink  its  roots  both  into  the  prom¬ 
ises  of  Scripture  and  into  the  proofs  of  sonship  as  seen  in  a 
transformed  life. 

A  doctrine  of  assurance  that  considers  only  the  divine 
undertaking  and  promises  for  security  to  the  ne^ect  of  the 
equally  plain  teaching  concerning  the  changed  life  of  the  saved 
may  lull  the  professing  Christian  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  death 
in  a  false  security.  Hence  the  solemn  warning:  "Examine 
yourselves,  whether  ye  be  in  the  faith;  prove  your  own  selves. 
Know  ye  not  your  own  selves,  how  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in 
you,  except  ye  be  reprobates?"  (2  Cor.  13:5). 

No  better  illustration  of  the  balance  of  truth  between 
God's  affirmation  of  intention  to  keep  His  own  and  die  human, 
practical  proof  that  we  are  His  own  can  be  found  than  in  John 
10:27-28.  The  unequivocable  statement  of  God's  purpose  to 
keep  His  own  is  found  in  the  words  of  Christ,  "I  give  unto 
them  eternal  life;  and  they  shall  never  perish. "  But  assur¬ 
ance  that  I  am  saved  and  shall  be  kept  saved  rests  not  only  in 
faith  in  this  statement  of  intention  concerning  His  sheep  but 
also  in  the  realization  that  I  am  indeed  one  of  His  sheep. 
And  here  practical  tests  or  characteristics  of  the  sheep  are 
cited:  "My  sheep,"  the  Good  Shepherd  says,  "hear  my  voice, 
and  1  know  them,  and  they  follow  me." 

God's  undertaking  in  the  promises  of  safekeeping  and 
His  undertaking  in  the  proof  of  perseverance  must  combine 
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in  the  human  consciousness  to  give  Biblical  assurance  of 
salvation.  Assurance  that  rests  upon  promises  alone  may 
result  in  a  head  faith,  cold  orthodoxy,  and  carnal  security. 
Assurance  that  leans  upon  perseverance  alone  may  produce 
a  grace-denying  legalism,  and  a  false,  faith-plus -works  doc¬ 
trine  of  salvation.  True  assurance  must  know  the  promises 
and  know  that  they  have  been  appropriated  and  have  become 
effective  in  the  life. 

Biblical  assurance  rejoices  in  electing  compassion. 
"The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his. "  Biblical  assurance 
has  made  its  calling  and  election  sure  by  the  evidence  of  a 
transformed  life.  "And,  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name 
of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity"  (2  Tim.  2:19). 

As  we  commonly  believe  in  a  threefold  salvation,  we 
should  equally  believe  in  a  imitary  salvation — just  as  God  is 
three,  and  God  is  one:  three  as  to  person  and  one  as  to  es¬ 
sence.  From  the  point  of  view  of  experience,  we  have  to  do 
with  a  threefold,  progressive  salvation.  I  have  been  saved 
from  the  penalty  of  sin;  I  am  being  saved  from  the  power  of 
sin,  and  I  shall  be  saved  from  the  presence  of  sin.  But  if 
this  progressive  salvation  is  one,  then  to  possess  it  at  all  is 
to  possess  it  all.  If  I  have  been  saved  from  sin*s  penalty,  I 
shall  be  saved  from  its  power.  And,  conversely,  if  I  am  not 
being  saved  from  its  power,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  I 
have  not  been  saved  from  its  penalty  and  will  not  be  saved 
ultimately  from  its  presence.  This  of  course  is  by  way  of 
general  statement,  and  we  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  our 
state  of  actual  deliverance,  or  present  salvation,  is  never 
perfect  as  is  our  deliverance  from  the  penalty  of  sin. 

Three  doxologies,  or  benedictions,  give  a  well-rounded 
portrayal  of  God's  undertaking  in  saving  and  keeping: 

Romans  16:25  ascribes  glory  "to  him  that  is  of  power  to 
stablish  you  according  to  my  gospel. " 

Jude  25  ascribes  praise  to  "him  that  is  able  to  keep  you 
from  falling  and  to  present  you  faultless  before  the  throne  of 
his  glory." 

And  Hebrews  13:20  commends  us  to  the  God  of  peace  to 
"make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do  his  will." 
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These  passages  beautifully  teach  that  theCkxl  who  is  able 
to  keep  and  present  us  faultless  before  the  throne  of  His  glory 
has  the  power  to  establish  us  and  to  make  us  perfect  in  every 
good  work.  They  envision  present  deliverance  as  well  as 
ultimate  salvation. 

Our  present  study  has  to  do  with  safekeeping,  or  what 
the  Bible  teaches  about  final  salvation.  Safekeeping  is  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  salvaticm,  and  "salvation  is  of  the  Lord"  (Jonah 
2:9),  and  hence  safekeeping  is  God's  imdertaklng. 

In  setting  forth  the  Scriptural  proof  of  this  assertion,  we 
shall  be  concerned  with  two  principal  lines  of  evidence:  (1) 
the  look  of  faith  gives  to  the  believer  a  place  in  the  family 
and  favor  of  God,  and  (2)  God  maintains  the  believer  in  His 
family  and  favor. 

The  fact  that  a  person  becomes  the  possessor  of  eternal 
life  upon  the  exercise  of  true  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  his  Savior  is  set  forth  in  the  Gospel  of  John  in  three  dif¬ 
ferent  figures  of  speech  or  manners  of  presentation:  (1)  to 
look  upon  the  uplifted  or  crucified  Christ  as  the  children  of 
Israel  looked  iq>on  the  brazen  serpent  to  be  healed  (John  3: 
14-15);  (2)  to  drink  of  the  water  which  Christ  gives  (John  4: 
13-14),  and  (3)  to  eat  of  the  bread  of  life  (John  6:51). 

In  each  of  these  three  representations  of  human  respon¬ 
sibility  toward  salvation  there  is  a  condition  to  be  met.  In 
each  case  faith  is  not  viewed  as  a  probationary  process  at 
the  termination  of  which  salvation  is  awarded,  but  it  is  viewed 
as  a  condition,  which  if  met  in  point  of  time  results  in  the 
believer  becoming  a  present  possessor  of  salvation. 

When  we  say  that  faith  is  not  viewed  as  a  probationary 
process  but  as  a  committal  of  the  soul's  salvation  to  Christ, 
we  are  not  seeking  to  minimize  the  factors  which  may  have 
led  up  and  been  combined  to  become  saving  faith,  nor  are  we 
overlooking  the  fact  that  saving  faith  once  exercised  will  con¬ 
tinue,  but  what  we  are  affirming  is  that  one  is  saved  as  soon 
as  he  sincerely  trusts  the  Savior.  "Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee, 
go  in  peace"  (Luke  7:51). 

Believing  in  Christ  unto  eternal  life  in  John  3:14  is  lik¬ 
ened  unto  looking  at  the  uplifted  brazen  serpent.  The  Old 
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Testament  connotation  clearly  is  that  there  is  "life  for  a 
look"  (cf.  Num.  21:9).  We  are  to  "behold  the  Lamb  of  God, 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world"  (John  1:29). 

When  Jesus  contrasted  the  water  from  the  well  with  liv¬ 
ing  water,  the  point  of  contrast  lay  in  the  ability  to  give 
abiding  satisfaction.  Concerning  water  from  the  well,  Jesus 
said,  "Whosoever  drinketh  of  this  water  shall  thirst  again." 
"Drinketh"  in  this  case  is  a  translation  of  the  present  parti¬ 
ciple  and  emphasizes  the  idea  of  repeated  or  continuous 
drinking  and  recurring  thirst.  In  contrast  to  this,  "drinketh" 
in  verse  14  in  the  statement,  "But  whosoever  drinketh  of  the 
water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst, "  is  the  aorist 
tense  and  points  out  that,  in  contrast  to  repeated  drinking  of 
water  from  the  well,  whosoever  takes  a  drink  of  the  water 
of  Christ’s  giving  shall  never  thirst,  but  it  shall  be  in  him  a 
well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life. 

The  whole  responsibility  of  man  is  here  summarized  in 
the  expression  "take  a  drink."  When  this  is  done,  then  the 
condition  of  salvation  is  met, "  and  the  artesian  well  of  eter¬ 
nal  life  springs  up  within  him. 

In  John  6:51  Jesus  refers  to  Himself  as  the  bread  of  life 
and  then  enunciates  the  promise:  "If  any  man  eat  of  this 
bread,  he  shall  live  forever."  The  conditional  element,  "If 
any  man  eat,"  is  found,  as  in  John  4:14,  in  the  aorist  tense. 
Here,  as  there,  fhe  present  tense  with  its  implication  of  con¬ 
tinuous  eating  might  have  been  used,  but  is  not.  Rather  the 
aorist  with  its  idea  of  point  action  or  the  simple  occurrence 
of  an  event,  implies  that  the  simple  act  of  eating  meets  the 
condition  and  requires  that  the  conclusion  be  true  of  him. 
"If  any  man  eat,  he  shall  live  forever.  " 

In  God's  prohibition  of  eating  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  He  stated 
that  the  one  act  of  eating  would  bring  death;  so  here  we  have 
the  reversal  of  the  same  principle.  There  it  was:  "In  the 
day  that  thoueatest  thereof  thoushalt  surely  die"  (Gen.  2:17), 
and  here  it  is:  "If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  for 
ever."  One  attitude  of  unbelief  and  act  of  disobedience  brought 
death.  No  future  abstinence  from  eating  could  undo  what  had 
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taken  place.  In  a  similar  way  the  condition  in  the  promise  of 
Christ  is  met  by  the  one  act  of  eating.  "If  any  man  eat  of  it, 
he  shall  live  for  ever. " 

The  truth  of  a  present  salvation  and  a  future  immunity 
from  judgment  is  found  in  John  5:24.  There  the  one  believing 
is  presented  as  having  everlasting  life  now  and  freedom  from 
judgment  to  come.  This  future  immimity  is  promised  to  ev¬ 
eryone  who  hears  and  believes,  and  it  leaps  over  the  whole 
of  life  between  the  time  of  believing  and  the  time  of  death  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  provision  for  all  the  contingencies 
along  the  way.  He  has  eternal  life  now — and  shall  not  come 
into  judgment  then. 

That  God  will  keep  safe  those  who  were  born  into  His 
family  by  faith  will  be  substantiated  by  three  simple  lines  of 
truth  from  the  Word  of  God:  (1)  God  is  able  to  keep  His  own; 
(2)  God  wills  to  keep  His  own,  and  (3)  God  has  made  provision 
to  keep  His  own. 

GOD’S  POWER  TO  KEEP  HIS  OWN 

God  loved  the  world  enough  to  give  His  Son  to  die  for  it, 
and  sent  His  Spirit  to  convict  of  sin,  righteousness,  and 
judgment,  and  to  bring  us  to  faith  in  Christ  and  regeneration. 
Believers  are  brought  into  a  more  intimate  love  of  God  than 
that  with  which  He  loves  the  world  of  unsaved  people.  He 
loves  the  world  with  a  love  of  compassion,  but  His  own  fam¬ 
ily  He  loves  with  a  love  of  delight.  We  are  in  the  sphere  of 
the  "much  more"  love  of  Christ  suggested  by  Paul  in  Romans 
5:8-10.  It  is  inconceivable  that  He  would  send  Christ  to  die 
for  us,  bring  us  to  Him  by  His  Spirit,  make  us  children  in 
His  own  family  and  then  allow  us  to  be  lost  again  if  He  is  able 
to  keep  us. 

Now  if  God  is  not  able  to  perfect  the  good  work  He  has 
begun  in  us,  and  not  able  to  present  us  faultless  before  the 
throne  of  His  glory,  that  would  be  one  thing.  But  if  He  is 
able  to  do  it  and  either  refuses  to  do  so  or  fails  to  do  so, 
then  such  a  thing  is  utterly  inconceivable  I 

The  Scripture  asserts  that  He  is  able  to  keep  His  own. 
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Paul  could  say:  "I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed 
unto  him  against  that  day"  (2  Tim.  1:12).  Jude  confirms  the 
statement  with  an  ascription  of  praise  to  Him  "that  is  able  to 
keep  you  from  falling,  and  to  present  you  faultless  before  the 
presence  of  his  ^ory  with  exceeding  joy"  (v.  24). 

Obviously  we  are  God's  greatest  problem  in  the  matter 
of  safekeeping.  If  He  cannot  sustain  our  faith,  make  provi¬ 
sion  for  our  waywardness  and  our  sin,  then  He  cannot  keep 
us.  To  say  that  He  will  keep  if  we  let  Him  begs  the  question. 
Certainly  to  be  kept  saved,  the  saved  must  allow  Him  to 
work  in  and  throu^  them,  but  if  God  is  ultimately  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  safekeeping,  then  He  must  under¬ 
take  for  us  even  in  the  matter  of  our  very  willingness  to  be 
kept  and  in  the  faith  through  which  He  keeps  us.  God  is  able 
to  keep! 


GOD'S  WILL  TO  KEEP  HIS  OWN 

The  next  step  in  our  proof  of  God's  undertaking  in  keep¬ 
ing  safe  is  to  show  that  He  wills  and  purposes  to  keep  His 
own. 

At  the  outset,  the  will  of  God  as  eternal,  immutable  pur¬ 
pose  and  decree  must  be  distinguished  from  the  will  of  God 
as  wish  or  desire  or  standard.  Certainly  it  is  not  His  decree 
that  none  "should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repent¬ 
ance"  (2  Pet.  3:9)  and  that  all  men  be  saved  (1  Tim.  2:4). 
This  expresses  His  desire  in  harmony  with  His  whole  plan  of 
salvation  to  provide  a  Savior  for  the  whole  world  and  to  save 
those  who  will  trust  Him.  It  is  obvious  that  the  will  of  God 
in  these  two  passages  (employing  both  thelo  in  1  Tim.  2:4  and 
boulomai  in  2  Pet.  3:9)  expresses  His  desire  or  wish  rath¬ 
er  than  His  decree,  because  all  men  are  not  saved.  Here  the 
will  of  God  is  used  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is  thwarted  and  set 
aside  by  the  will  of  man. 

When  it  is  asserted  that  God  wills  to  keep  His  own,  what 
is  the  relation  of  His  will  to  the  human  will  ?  Is  His  will  lim¬ 
ited  and  thwarted  by  the  human  will  ?  Or  does  will  have  the 
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meaning  of  eternal  purpose  or  decree?  Does  it  mean  that  if 
God  wills  our  safekeeping  we  shall  be  kept  safe  as  a  part  of 
His  own  immutable  decree,  or  does  it  mean  that  He  wants  us 
to  be  kept  but  that  He  cannot  control  our  wills  and  hence  His 
willing  is  reduced  to  mere  wishing? 

We  shall  prove  that  God's  will  with  respect  to  Uie  safe¬ 
keeping  of  the  saint  is  not  mere  desire  but  purpose.  God  has 
decreed  to  keep  His  own.  It  is  His  own  free  and  eternal  pur¬ 
pose  to  save  and  to  keep  those  that  come  to  Him  by  faith  in 
Christ.  It  is  His  electing  purpose.  Proof  is  twofold:  (1) 
there  are  passages  which  indicate  what  God  is  doing  or  will 
do  in  regard  to  safekeeping,  and  what  He  will  do.  He  obviously 
wills  to  do;  (2)  there  are  direct  statements  of  His  will  to 
keep. 

The  statements  of  fact  with  reference  to  what  God  is  do¬ 
ing  or  will  do  in  keeping  His  own  set  forth  His  will  or  purpose 
to  do  so. 

Peter  writes  of  our  "being  kept  by  the  power  of  God 
throu^  faith  unto  salvation  ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last 
time"  (1  Pet.  1:5). 

Jesus  asserted  that  His  sheep  "shall  never  perish" 
(John  10:28). 

Paul  tells  us  that  "he  that  hath  begun  a  good  work  in  you 
will  perform  it  unto  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ"  (Phil.  1:6),  and 
He  "shall  also  confirm  you  unto  the  end"  (1  Cor.  1:8),  and 
that  God  will  do  what  Paul  prayed  concerning  sanctifying  and 
preserving  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  Christ  (1  Thess.  5: 
23-24). 

Obviously  we  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God,  because  He 
wills  to  keep  us;  His  sheep  shall  never  perish,  because  He 
wills  they  shall  never  perish;  Godwin  perform  the  good  work 
in  us,  because  He  wills  to  do  it,  and  He  will  confirm,  sanc¬ 
tify  and  preserve  blameless  unto  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ, 
because  it  is  His  immutable  will  to  do  so.  Or  to  put  it  in  the 
words  of  Romans  8:29-30,  the  "called  according  to  His  pur¬ 
pose"  He  glorified,  because  He  willed  or  predestinated  it. 

To  these  statements  cf  fact  which  indicate  His  will  to 
keep,  add  the  following  express  avowals  of  His  will  to  keep 
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His  own: 

In  John  6: 39  -40  there  isatwofold  repetition  of  the 
Father's  will  concerning  the  saved.  They  are  referred  to 
first  as  gifts  from  the  Father  to  the  Son  and  then  as  those 
who  see  the  Son  and  believe  on  Him.  Of  them  it  is  said  that 
of  all  that  the  Father  gave  His  Son  He  should  lose  nothing, 
but  He  should  raise  them  up  at  the  last  day,  and  that  every¬ 
one  believing  on  the  Son  should  have  everlasting  life  and  that 
Christ  should  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day. 

In  line  with  this  expression  of  the  Father's  will,  we  find 
the  solitary  expression  of  the  will  of  the  Son  in  relation  to 
the  Father.  The  Son  of  God  who  emptied  Himself  of  divine 
prerogative  and  effulgent  glory  to  become  the  Servant  of  Je¬ 
hovah,  and  who  said,  "Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done,"  as¬ 
serted  His  own  will  on  but  one  occasion. 

The  fact  that  this  forms  the  only  assertion  of  His  will  in 
relation  to  the  Father  recorded  in  the  Bible  immeasurably 
increases  its  importance.  Moreover,  that  it  is  found  in  the 
Upper  Room  Prayer,  which  prayer  gives  utterance  to  His 
great  redemptive  purpose,  "keep  through  thine  own  name 
those  whom  thou  hast  given  me"  (John  17:11),  links  this  ex¬ 
pression  of  His  will  to  the  very  success  of  His  work  as  Sav¬ 
ior.  In  effect,  if  His  will  as  herein  expressed  does  not  come 
to  pass  then  He  is  defeated  in  His  redemptive  plan. 

With  these  things  in  mind,  read  this  declaration  of  the 
will  of  the  Savior,  asserted  on  the  ground  of  being  One  who 
had  finished  the  work  given  Him  to  do  and  being  restored  to 
the  glory  which  He  had  before  the  world  was  (John  17:4-5): 

"Father,  I  will  that  they  also,  whom  thou  hast  given  me, 
be  with  me  where  I  am;  that  they  may  behold  my  ^ory"  (John 
17:24).  John  17:20  makes  it  clear  that  the  saved  of  all  suc¬ 
ceeding  centuries  were  included  in  this  assertion  of  the  Sav¬ 
ior's  will. 

Clearly,  it  is  the  will  of  the  Father  that  none  that  He 
has  given  to  the  Son  be  lost  (John  6:39),  and  it  is  the  will 
of  the  Son  that  all  whom  the  Father  has  given  Him  should 
behold  His  glory.  It  is  God's  will  that  the  saved  be  kept 
safe! 
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GOD'S  PROVISION  TO  KEEP  HIS  OW 

P\irther  proof  that  the  will  of  God  with  reference  to  the 
safekeeping  of  the  saint  is  not  mere  wishful  desire  but  im¬ 
mutable  decree  is  found  in  our  third  and  concluding  assertion 
concerning  safekeeping.  And  that  is  this:  God  has  made 
provision  to  keep  His  own.  This  is  the  climax  of  our  consid¬ 
eration.  God  is  able  to  keep  His  own.  God  wills  to  keep  His 
own,  and  finally,  God  has  made  provision  to  keep  His  own. 

This  is  a  line  of  truth  too  often  neglected.  The  God  who 
has  ordained  the  end — our  conformity  to  His  Son — has  also 
ordained  the  means.  He  that  wills  that  we  shall  be  kept  saved 
works  in  our  wills  "both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleas¬ 
ure"  (Phil.  2:12-13). 

At  the  outset  it  needs  to  be  said  that  we  are  both  saved 
by  grace  and  kept  by  grace.  In  fact,  keeping  is  an  essential 
part  of  our  salvation,  not  something  added  to  it  but  of  the 
very  essence  of  it.  Paul  wrote  of  the  "grace  wherein  we 
stand"  (Rom.  5:2).  We  are  saved  by  grace  and  stand  by 
grace. 

God  has  made  a  threefold  provision  to  keep  His  own:  (1) 
the  sins  of  believers  do  not  condenm,  because  of  the  advoca¬ 
cy  of  Christ;  (2)  the  believer's  faith  is  sustained,  and  (3) 
God's  shepherd  care  protects  us  from  perishing  through 
waywardness. 

"We  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous"  (1  John  2:1).  He  pleads  the  case  of  sinning  saints 
on  the  ground  of  His  own  shed  blood.  He  is  the  abiding  pro¬ 
pitiation  for  our  sins.  His  case  for  us  runs  something  like 
this:  when  Christ  died  as  our  substitute,  God  saw  our  death 
in  His  death.  "If  one  died  as  a  substitute  for  all,  then  all 
died"  (2  Cor.  5:14),  from  the  Greek).  Because  we  have  al¬ 
ready  been  judged,  condemned,  executed,  and  raised  again 
in  the  person  of  our  Substitute,  we  are  free  from  the  law’  and 
alive  forevermore.  "For  he  that  died  has  been  justified 
from  sin"  (Rom.  6:7).  And  because  in  respect  to  judgment 
we  are  as  He  is,  we  may  have  boldness  in  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment  (1  John  4:17).  We  are  justified  both  from  acts  of  sin 
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and  from  the  sin  nature  itself.  All  that  we  have  been,  are, 
and  could  be,  has  been  judicially  put  to  death,  if  indeed  we 
are  in  Christ  by  faith. 

We  belong  to  the  company  of  whom  Paul  wrote,  "Blessed 
is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  will  not  [never]  impute  sin" 
(Rom.  4:8).  Sins  and  the  old  nature  producing  them  are 
reckoned  already  judged  and  executed,  and  the  new  nature 
cannot  sin  (1  John  3:9). 

With  this  background  we  can  better  understand  Paul's 
exulting  question:  "Who  can  lay  an3dhing  to  the  charge  of 
God's  elect?"  (Rom.  8:33). 

Who?  Will  God?  No,  "It  is  God  that  justifieth." 

Who?  Will  Christ  condemn?  No,  "Itis  Christ  that 
died,"  and  He  is  actually  making  intercession  for  us,  not 
against  us.  He  is  our  Advocate! 

According  to  Hebrews  10:14,  "them  that  are  sanctified" 
(which  means  set  apart  for  God  by  faith  in  Christ's  shed 
blood),  have  been  "perfected  forever"  by  Christ's  one  sacri¬ 
fice  of  Himself.  Hallelujah,  God  has  made  provision  for  our 
sins! 

But  you  may  ask,  "What  if  the  believer's  faith  fails? 
What  if  he  has  believed  in  vain  as  Paul  suggests  in  1  Corin¬ 
thians  15:2?" 

God  has  made  provision  for  sustaining  the  faith  of  be¬ 
lievers.  When  Paul  speaks  of  the  possibility  of  faith  being 
in  vain  in  1  Corinthians  15:2,  he  does  not  have  in  mind  the 
quality  of  our  faith,  but  rather  the  worth  of  its  object.  In 
verses  14  and  17  he  makes  it  clear  that  our  faith  is  vain  only 
in  case  Christ  was  not  raised  from  the  dead. 

Peter  tells  us  that  we  are  "kept  by  the  power  of  God 
throu^  faith  unto  salvation  ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last 
day"  (1  Pet.  1:5).  He  clearly  affirms  that  we  are  kept  by 
God's  power.  That  power  is  mediated  to  us  through  our  faith. 
If  God  is  to  keep  us.  He  must  sustain  our  faith.  What  He  did 
in  Peter's  own  case  serves  as  an  illustration  of  Christ's 
present  high  priestly  ministry  in  making  effectual  interces¬ 
sion  for  us. 

He  said:  "Simon,  Simon,  behold,  Satan  hath  desired  to 
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have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat:  but  I  have  prayed 
for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not"  (Luke  22:31-32). 

Peter’s  courage  failed,  but  his  faith  did  not  fail.  He  was 
kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith,  and  Christ  effectually 
prayed  for  that  faith! 

"Wherefore  he  is  able  also  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost 
that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make 
intercession  for  them"  (Heb.  7:25). 

"Prone  to  wander.  Lord,  I  feel  it,  prone  to  leave  the 
God  I  love. "  Well  does  the  song  writer  express  our  continu¬ 
ing  tendency  to  stray  like  sheep.  But  no  sheep  was  ever 
charged  with  his  own  safekeeping.  He  is  committed  to  a 
shepherd. 

We  are  Christ's  sheep,  if  so  be  we  hear  His  voice  and 
follow  Him  (John  10:27).  Hearing  His  voice  and  following 
Him  in  this  passage  are  set  forth  not  as  the  responsibility  of 
sheep  but  as  the  characteristics  of  His  sheep — something 
they  are  and  do  by  nature. 

Although  His  sheep  hear  His  voice  and  follow  Him,  they 
are  also  prone  to  wander.  And  the  two  ideas  are  neither 
contradictory  in  the  case  of  actual  sheep  nor  in  the  believers 
they  represent.  The  oriental  sheep  knew  their  own  shep¬ 
herd's  voice  and  would  follow  him  while  searching  for  pasture 
or  water,  but  when  grazing  would  immediately  start  to  wan¬ 
der.  Both  following  and  wandering  are  also  found  in  the  life 
of  the  true  believer. 

The  proneness  to  wander  and  the  helplessness  of  the 
sheep  in  the  face  of  danger  were  the  very  reasons  for  the 
shepherd.  The  Great  and  Good  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  chose 
to  express  His  protecting  purpose  and  provision  in  relation 
h'.'  us  because  He  fully  realized  the  danger  both  from  within 
ourselves  and  from  without.  He  knows  our  frame  that  we  are 
dust — knows  our  proneness  to  wander;  and  knows  also  the 
grievous  wolves  which,  if  it  were  possible,  would  deceive 
and  destroy  the  very  elect. 

The  implications  found  in  the  relationship  between  shep¬ 
herd  and  sheep  cause  us  to  realize  God's  provision  for  pro¬ 
tecting  us  from  perishing  by  reason  of  waywardness  and 
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other  dangers.  "They  shall  n e  v  e  r  perish"  sets  forth  the 
provision  to  keep  us  from  losing  and  destroying  ourselves  as 
a  result  of  our  own  proneness  to  wander.  And  "neither  shall 
any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand"  expresses  His  will  to 
protect  us  from  all  other  dangers  to  our  eternal  souls. 

The  fact  of  relationship  expressed  by  shepherd  and 
sheep,  or  by  potter  and  clay,  fails  to  express  one  inq)ortant 
factor  in  our  relationship  fc)  God,  namely,  that  we  are  intel¬ 
ligent,  free  moral  agents.  We  are  not  exactly  kept  as  a 
shepherd  would  keep  dumb  and  irresponsible  sheep,  nor  are 
we  shaped  as  a  potter  molds  senseless  clay.  The  fact  that 
God  keeps  and  molds,  which  is  the  idea  of  the  figures,  re¬ 
mains  true,  but  He  does  it  as  keeping  and  molding  free  moral 
agents.  He  works  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good 
pleasure. 

He  has  given  us  His  Word.  It  points  out  the  pathway  of 
life.  It  is  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation.  The  grace  of 
God  that  bringeth  salvation  teacher  us  how  to  live  (Titus  2: 
11-14). 

The  very  exhortations  and  warnings,  which  some  have 
taken  as  ground  for  asserting  that  the  saved  can  be  lost 
again,  form  a  part  of  God's  plan  to  keep  us.  He  keeps  us 
from  trodding  the  pathway  of  sin  by  warning  us  of  its  dire 
consequences.  What  the  Word  of  God  reveals  to  us  objectively 
as  the  pathway  of  life  the  Holy  Spirit  inwardly  confirms  to 
make  us  conform  to  it. 

God  employs  other  means  of  grace  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion.  He  has  planned  that  our  growth  into  maturity  in  Christ 
should  be  social  growth  in  company  with  other  believers. 
Hence  we  should  not  ne^ect  the  assembling  of  ourselves  to¬ 
gether. 

The  Lord's  table  with  its  remembrance  of  His  death, 
and  that  He  died  to  save  us  from,  notin,  our  sins,  is  a 
means  of  grace.  Failure  to  discern  the  purpose  of  the  Lord's 
death  may  result  in  chastening,  not  to  condemn  us  but  to 
save  us  from  condemnation  with  the  world. 

In  bringing  this  study  to  a  close,  permit  me  to  reaffirm 
what  we  have  shown  from  Scripture: 
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Safekeeping  is  of  God,  who  both  gives  and  maintains  our 
salvation  by  grace.  A  sinner  becomes  a  present  possessor 
of  eternal  salvation  at  the  time  he  puts  his  faith  in  Christ  as 
Savior.  He  is  given  a  place  in  the  family  and  favor  of  God 
as  a  result  of  a  look  of  saving  faith.  "If  any  man  eat  this 
bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever. " 

God  maintains  the  believer  in  His  family  and  favor.  He 
is  able  to  keep.  And  that  ability  covers  all  the  contingencies 
involved  in  human  frailty  and  sin.  God  wills  to  keep  His  own. 
This  is  His  eternal  and  immutable  purpose,  not  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  contingent  desire. 

God  has  made  provision  to  keep  His  own.  Sins  of  be¬ 
lievers  do  not  condemn  because  of  the  advocacy  of  Christ; 
the  faith  of  believers  will  not  fail  because  of  the  intercessory 
ministry  of  our  Great  High  Priest,  and  believers  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  perishing,  from  waywardness,  and  from  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  their  souls  by  the  shepherd  care  of  God. 

We  can  rejoice  in  the  assurance  that  "him  that  cometh 
to  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out"  (John  6:37),  and,  having 
assured  ourselves  that  we  are  in  the  faith,  and  that  all  be¬ 
longs  to  us,  we  ought  to  heed  the  pleadings  of  the  grace  of 
God  to  present  our  bodies  a  living  sacrifice  to  God. 


Portland,  Oregon 


THE  CLEANSING  OF  THE  LEPER 


By  Charles  C.  Ryrie,  Th.  D.,  Ph.  D. 

The  healing  of  Peter's  mother-in-law  in  Capernaum  was 
followed  rapidly  by  a  sequence  of  events  which  led  to  the 
miracle  of  the  cleansing  erf  a  leper  (Matt.  8:2-4;  Mark  1: 
40-45;  Luke  5:12-16).  That  evening  after  Peter's  mother- 
in-law  was  healed,  the  whole  city  gathered  at  Peter's  door 
to  beseech  the  Savior  for  deliverance  from  various  maladies. 
It  had  already  been  a  busy  day,  but  the  Lord  healed  many  of 
them  (Mark  1:32-34).  In  spite  of  His  weariness  of  body,  the 
next  day  He  arose  early  to  seek  His  Father's  face  in  prayer, 
but  His  disciples  found  Him  and  reported  that  many  others 
back  in  town  were  seeking  Him.  Our  Lord's  reply  was  to  re¬ 
mind  them  of  the  many  others  in  other  towns  who  also  needed 
Him. 


I.  THE  LEPROSY  OF  THE  MAN 

It  was  while  the  Lord  was  on  this  preaching  tour  through 
Galilee  that  a  leper  accosted  Him.  Leprosy  is  one  of  the 
oldest  diseases  known  to  man,  for  the  Egyptians  recognized 
it  before  1500  B.C.  It  was  evidently  not  at  all  uncommon  in 
Palestine  in  Jesus'  day  (cf.  Matt.  10:8;  11:5;  Luke  7:22),  but 
this  incident  is  the  first  record  of  cleansing  in  Christ's  pub¬ 
lic  ministry. 

The  characteristics  of  leprosy.  Leprosy  is  a  disease 
which  seems  to  know  no  climatic  or  social  boundaries.  Al¬ 
though  today's  three  million  lepers  are  found  chiefly  in  trop¬ 
ical  Africa,  South  America,  India,  and  China,  the  disease 
has  appeared  and  does  appear  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
"Race,  occupation-,  social  status  and  climate  have  no  bearing 
on  the  incidence"  (John  M.  Musser,  Internal  Medicine.  4th 
edition,  1945,  p.  73). 

Leprosy  appears  in  two  forms.  One  affects  the  nerves 
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and  the  other  the  skin.  It  is  the  latter  which  seems  to  be  the 
type  spoken  of  everywhere  in  the  Bible,  but  neither  type  is  a 
disease  of  the  blood.  The  bacilli  appear  in  the  blood  only 
during  times  of  fever  (ibid.,  p.  74;  cf.  C.  I.  Scofield,  editor. 
The  Scofield  Reference  Bible,  p.  141:  ’’Leprosy  speaks  of 
sin  as  (1)  in  the  blood  .  .  .”).  A  person  may  harbor  the 
germs  for  years  before  the  disease  erupts.  When  it  does 
appear,  however,  it  takes  the  form  of  nodules  or  of  swelling 
of  the  extremities  and  usually  affects  the  face,  legs,  or  feet 
first.  From  then  on  the  disease  runs  a  fearful  and  sometimes 
lengthy  course.  ”As  the  nodules  enlarge  the  skin  becomes 
deeply  furrowed;  the  ear  lobes,  lips  and  nose  become  thick¬ 
ened,  tending  to  cause  resemblance  to  a  lion’s  face  .  .  . 
[the  skin]  is  often  dusky  or  ’muddy,  ’  dry  or  scaling.  The 
nails  are  often  striated.  Ulcerations  occur  easily.  Ulcers 
may  heal,  but  often  penetrate  deeply  and  spread,  causing 
appalling  mutilation.  Various  digits  may  drop  off.  .  .  . 
Destruction  of  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva  results  in  blind¬ 
ness”  (ibidv ,  p.  75;  cf.  also  Sir  Henry  L.  Tidy,  A  Synopsis 
of  Medicine,  9th  edition,  1949,  p.  137). 

The  Jews  evidently  regarded  the  disease  as  contagious 
though  it  is  not  readily  so.  Methods  of  arresting  the  disease 
have  been  known  for  some  time,  and  modern  drugs  can  elim¬ 
inate  the  germs  from  the  body,  but  nothing  can  undo  the  toll 
the  disease  takes  upon  a  body  before  it  is  either  arrested  or 
cured.  These  are  the  general  characteristics  of  leprosy. 

The  consequences  of  leprosy.  In  the  Old  Testament 
certain  very  specific  tests  were  given  for  the  diagnosing  of 
leprosy  (Lev.  13).  When  it  was  discovered  the  afflicted  per¬ 
son  was  rigidly  cut  off  from  the  community.  He  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  put  on  the  marks  of  mourning  as  if  he  were  dead. 
He  had  his  clothes  rent,  his  head  uncovered,  his  lips  cover¬ 
ed,  and  wherever  he  went  he  had  to  shout  ’’unclean”  in  order 
to  warn  others  away  (Lev.  13:45;  Num.  12:12).  Often  a  sep¬ 
arate  place  was  designated  in  the  synagogues  for  lepers,  and 
infraction  of  any  of  these  regulations  of  separation  was  pun¬ 
ishable  with  forty  stripes. 
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It  is  these  consequences  that  have  caused  leprosy  to  be 
regarded  as  a  type  of  sin.  Actually  the  nearest  Biblical  ref¬ 
erence  which  would  justify  this  type  is  Psalm  51:7  (’’Purge 
me  with  hyssop”).  Because  the  hyssop  mentioned  here  is 
also  a  part  of  the  cleansing  ritual  for  the  leper  (Lev.  14:4), 
it  is  assumed  that  David's  sin  is  being  compared  to  leprosy 
and  thus  leprosy  is  a  type  of  sin.  In  reality,  David  may  more 
likely  have  had  in  mind  the  hyssop  used  in  the  ritual  of 
cleansing  in  connection  with  the  red  heifer  offering  (Num. 
19:18),  and  thus  it  seems  doubtful  at  best  to  speak  of  leprosy 
as  a  distinct  type.  It  can,  however,  certainly  be  considered 
as  an  illustration  of  some  aspects  of  sin.  Principally  lepro¬ 
sy  illustrates  the  defilement  of  sin  which  results  in  separa¬ 
tion.  Insidiousness,  loathsomeness,  uncleanness,  separation, 
defilement,  death,  are  all  points  of  comparison  between  lep¬ 
rosy  and  sin,  but  resemblance  does  not  constitute  leprosy  a 
type --only  an  illustration. 

n.  THE  LOVE  OF  THE  MASTER 

The  way  the  leper  approached  the  Lord  gives  indication 
of  his  great  faith  in  the  power  of  Christ.  ”If  thou  wilt,  thou 
canst  make  me  clean.”  It  was  the  love  of  Christ  that  moti¬ 
vated  His  action  in  this  instance  as  in  all  His  work,  but  it 
was  love  related  to  power.  I  might  love  to  give  each  reader 
a  million  dollars  but  I  am  not  able  to  do  so.  The  Lord  of 
glory  not  only  loved  this  man  and  us  but  He  was  and  is  able 
to  do  something  about  his  and  our  miserable  condition.  Sal¬ 
vation  is  not  only  related  to  the  truth  that  ”He  loved  the 
world”  but  also  to  the  truth  that  ”He  is  able.  ” 

However,  love  and  power  are  not  enough;  there  must  be 
willingness,  and  the  form  in  which  the  leper's  question  was 
cast  shows  that  he  recognized  this  fact.  The  question  was 
not.  Could  He  do  it?  but,  Would  He  do  it?  "There  might  be 
the  ability  without  the  will,  or  the  will  without  the  ability, 
but  his  hope  was  that  in  Christ  there  would  be  the  combination 
of  both,  and  all  that  was  needed  for  that,  in  his  estimation, 
was  the  will”  (William  M.  Taylor,  The  Miracles  of  Our 
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Saviour,  p.  114). 

Thus  powerful  and  willing  love  resulted  in  active  love, 
and  the  Savior  touched  the  leper.  The  act  of  touching  the  de¬ 
filed  man,  which  normally  would  also  have  defiled  the  one 
who  touched  him,  illustrates  the  deep  mystery  involved  in 
the  Savior's  identifying  Himself  vdth  sin.  Who  can  fathom  all 
that  may  be  involved  in  the  fact  that  He  was  made  sin  for  us 
(2  Cor.  5:21)?  And  yet  this  touching  of  the  leper  may  illus¬ 
trate  something  of  that  mystery. 

m.  THE  LAW  OF  MOSES 

After  the  cleansing  came  the  command:  "See  thou  say 
nothing  to  any  man:  but  go  thy  way,  shew  thyself  to  the  priest, 
and  offer  for  thy  cleansing  those  things  which  Moses  com¬ 
manded,  for  a  testimony  unto  them"  (Mark  1:44).  "Those 
things  which  Moses  commanded"  are  recorded  in  Leviticus 
14.  Briefly,  the  ritual  of  cleansing  was  as  follows:  two  clean 
living  birds,  a  cedar  rod,  scarlet,  and  hyssop  were  taken; 
one  bird  was  then  killed  in  an  earthen  vessel  over  running 
water;  the  hyssop  was  then  tied  to  the  rod  with  the  scarlet 
band  and  it  and  the  living  bird  were  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the 
dead  bird;  next  the  blood  on  the  rod  was  sprinkled  over  the 
leper  seven  times,  and  the  living  bird  was  loosed.  At  this 
point  the  leper  was  pronounced  clean,  but  more  was  still  re¬ 
quired  of  him.  He  had  to  wash  his  clothes,  shave,  bathe, 
stay  away  from  his  house  for  seven  days,  repeat  the  ablutions 
and  shaving,  and  finally  on  the  eighth  day  offer  at  the  temple 
a  sin  offering,  a  trespass  offering,  a  meal  offering,  and  a 
burnt  offering.  It  is  evident  that  the  law  was  very  detailed 
about  this  procedure,  and  doubtless,  because  it  had  seldom 
if  ever  been  used,  there  would  have  been  a  lot  of  scratching 
of  priestly  heads  had  the  leper  obeyed  the  Lord  and  gone  to 
them.  Instead,  he  chose  to  disobey  and  publish  his  miracle 
abroad  so  that  it  actually  hindered  his  benefactor's  ministry. 

The  power  of  the  law.  Certain  Important  doctrinal  facts 
about  the  relation  of  the  Savior,  the  sinner,  and  the  Mosaic 
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law  are  illustrated  in  this  miracle.  The  first  is  that  the  Mo¬ 
saic  law  was  powerless  to  cleanse.  It  could  after  a  length  of 
time  pronounce  as  true  the  fact  that  a  man  was  cleansed,  but 
it  could  not  perform  the  cleansing  itself.  The  nature  of  the 
law  has  not  changed;  it  still  cannot  cleanse  the  sinner  no 
matter  how  admirably  he  may  try  to  keep  its  commands. 
"Therefore  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be 
justified  in  his  sight"  (Rom.  3:20).  It  was  never  given  as  a 
means  of  spiritual  salvation,  and  great  is  the  error  of  those 
who  so  use  it  today. 

The  purpose  of  the  law.  The  Lord’s  reason  for  com¬ 
manding  this  leper  to  go  to  the  priests  was  that  the  Mosaic 
law  might  be  used  as  a  testimony  to  them.  In  the  process  of 
performing  the  ritual  of  the  law  they  might  have  been  led  to 
the  Savior.  Such  is  a  legitimate  purpose  of  the  preaching  of 
the  law  today.  It  may  be  used  to  lead  a  man  to  Christ.  It  is 
for  the  unrighteous  (1  Tim.  1:9),  to  shut  him  up  to  faith  in 
Christ  (Gal.  3:23-24).  Our  Lord  used  it  this  way  (Luke  10: 
25-37)  and  so  may  we. 

Althou^  the  law  may  be  used  to  show  a  sinner  his  hope¬ 
less  condition,  only  Christ  can  save.  What  then  is  the  place 
of  the  law  in  the  life  of  the  redeemed?  Being  saved  does  not 
exempt  one  from  lawful  living,  but  the  law  involved  is  no 
longer  the  law  of  Moses  but  the  law  of  Christ.  So  it  was  for 
the  cleansed  leper  (Mark  1:44),  and  so  it  is  for  the  cleansed 
sinner  in  this  age  (1  Cor.  9:21).  He  is  no  longer  under  any 
part  of  the  Mosaic  law  (including  the  Ten  Commandments,  2 
Cor.  3:7-11),  but  he  is  to  live  by  the  commandments  of 
Christ  under  grace. 

But,  someone  will  say.  Are  not  many  of  the  requirements 
of  the  law  (and  especially  the  principles  of  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments)  repeated  substantially  in  the  teachings  of  grace?  The 
answer  is  obviously  yes.  Then,  one  will  say,  Why  insist 
that  the  Christian  is  not  under  the  Mosaic  law  (including  the 
Ten  Commandments)  ?  We  insist  on  it  for  the  evident  reason 
that  the  Scripture  says  so  (2  Cor.  3:7-11;  Rom.  10:4;  Heb. 
7:11-12),  and  for  the  very  practical  reason  that  even  though 
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some  of  the  standards  may  be  similar  under  law  and  grace, 
no  one  will  ever  possibly  reach  any  of  those  standards  in  his 
life  if  he  tries  to  do  so  by  keeping  the  law.  The  law  can  only 
motivate  to  sin  (Rom.  7)  and  never  to  sanctification.  Legal¬ 
ism  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  sanctification;  thus  to  connect 
the  believer’s  sanctification  with  the  law  is  to  defeat  him  be¬ 
fore  he  starts. 

Love  is  the  only  workable  motive  for  sanctification,  but 
love  does  not  mean  license.  No  doubt,  the  leper  was  so 
overpowered  with  love  for  his  deliverance  and  his  deliverer 
that  he  thou^t  he  was  doing  right  by  telling  everyone  else  of 
Jesus.  But  that  was  not  real  love,  for  if  he  had  Imd  genuine, 
thoughtful  love  he  would  have  obeyed.  The  law  of  Christ  is 
tailor-made  and  perfect  in  every  detail.  The  love  of  Christ 
brings  perfect  obedience  to  each  and  all  of  those  details. 
May  the  lessons  of  this  miracle  be  practiced  in  a  life  of 
obMience  motivated  by  ^e  love  of  the  one  who  loved  us  and 
gave  Himself  for  us. 

Dallas,  Texas 
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JOHN  F.  WALVOORD  will  interrupt  his  series  on  premillen- 
nWigm  to  review  The  Bleagea  Hope  by.  George  E.  Ladd, 
which  win  supplement;  his  discussion  of  the  rapture 
question  just  completed. 
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will  contribute  an  illuminating  article  on  ’’Arnold  Toyn¬ 
bee  and  the  Jews.” 
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article. 


CHARLES  C,  RYRIE  will  present  an  exposition  of  "An  Act  of 
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NEO-ORTHODOXY— WHAT  IT  IS 
AND  WHAT  IT  DOES.  By 
Charles  Caldwell  Ryrie.  Moody 
Press,  Chicago,  1956.  62  pp. 

$1.00. 

Professor  Charles  Ryrie  has 
achieved  an  unusual  feat  in  this 
concise  book  in  that  he  presents  in 
brief  and  simple  form  the  intricate 
subject  of  neo -orthodoxy.  The  ad¬ 
vanced  scholar  as  well  as  the  or- 
dinary  Christian  layman  seeking 
to  understand  what  is  meant  by 
neo-orthodoxy  will  profit  alike  by 
reading  its  pages.  Drawing  upon 
a  backgroimd  of  several  years  of 
graduate  study  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  where  he  had  opportu¬ 
nity  to  study  neo-orthodoxy  in  its 
European  background.  Dr.  Ryrie 
not  only  presents  athorou^  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  subject  but  advances  as 
well  reasons  for  evangelical  Chris¬ 
tians  questioning  the  findings  of 
this  school  of  theology. 

Tracing  the  personalities  azid 
the  historical  and  theological  ori¬ 
gins  0f  neo-orthodoxy,  he  begins 
with  a  discussion  of  Barth,  devel¬ 
oping  especially  the  dominant  note 
of  divine  sovereignty  in  Barth's 
theology.  This  is  followed  by 
treatment  of  Brunner  and  his  view 
of  human  nature,  and  an  analysis 
of  Reinhold  Niebuhr's  leadership 
in  neo-orthodoxy  in  America. 
Neo-orthodoxy  itself  is  examined 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  total  the¬ 


ological  position  in  relation  to  God, 
angels,  man,  salvation,  the  church, 
and  future  things,  concluding  with 
the  neo-orthodox  view  of  the  Bible. 
Three  chapters  are  then  devoted  to 
summarizing  principal  criticisms 
of  neo-orthodoxy  and  drawing  gen¬ 
eral  conclusions. 

This  inexpensive  volume  should 
be  in  the  library  of  every  Christian 
minister  and  worker  and  should  be 
given  widespread  distribution  to 
lay  readers  as  well.  There  is 
nothing  in  print  which  presents  this 
major  aspect  of  twentieth-century 
liberalism  with  such  clarity,  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  devout  scholarship. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

THE  RETURN  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 
By  Rene  Pache.  Translated  by 
William  S.  LaSor.  Moody 
Press,  Chicago,  1955.  448  pp. 
$4.95. 

For  those  who  want  a  compre¬ 
hensive  treatment  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  second  coming  written  from 
the  premillennlal  and  conservative 
theological  point  of  view,  this  vol¬ 
ume  will  prove,  in  many  respects, 
a  worthy  book.  It  is  written  in 
conq>act  style  characteristic  of  the 
author,  and  is  carefully  outlined 
and  substantiated  by  Scripture 
texts.  The  various  important  doc¬ 
trines  relative  to  the  return  of 
Christ  are  discussed  in  detail. 
Most  modem  premlllenarians  will 
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find  themselves  in  hearty  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  great  majority  of  the 
author's  viewpoints. 

In  a  volume  of  this  size,  some 
inconsistencies  are  inevitable. 
The  use  of  Matthew  24:31  as  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  rapture  seems  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  author's  previously 
declared  pretribulational  rapture 
ot  the  church.  The  translator  was 
moved  to  insert  a  footnote  to  the 
effect  that  the  author's  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Revelation  12  was  "full  of 
difficulties."  Dr.  Pache  in  his 
discussion  had  represented  the 
woman  as  meaning  "the  people  of 
God  of  all  ages"  rather  than  the 
usual  premillennial  interpretation 
that  the  woman  represents  Israel. 
In  some  cases  the  author  seems 
unaware  of  alternative  e^lanations 
within  the  gene ral  framework  of 
premillennialism. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  the 
work  is  a  solid  contribution  to 
Christian  truth  and  is  hig^y  com¬ 
mended  to  those  who  love  the  truth 
as  a  book  worthy  of  careful  study. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

CHRCTIAN  ETHICS  AND  MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY.  By  George  F. 
Thomas.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York,  1955.  539 
pp.  $5.75. 

While  obviously  produced  in  the 
matrix  of  modem  theological  lib¬ 
eralism,  this  treatment  of  the  ex- 
ten  sive  field  of  Christian  ethics 
and  moral  philosophy  has  much  to 
commend  it.  Written  in  the  style 
of  a  textbook  springing  from  the 
long  teaching  ministry  cf  the  author 
as  chairman  of  the  department  of 
religion  at  Princeton  University, 


the  work  is  presented  in  four  parts. 
Part  I  deals  with  "The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Christian  E*hlcs";  Part  H, 
"The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Man"; 
Part  m,  "Christian  Ethics  and 
Society";  and  Part  IV,  "Faith  and 
Reason  in  Ethics." 

While  the  book  is  well  written 
and  will  prove  profitable  to  anyone 
Interested  in  the  subject  of  Chris¬ 
tian  ethics  and  moral  philosophy, 
it  is  clear  that  the  author  rejects 
categorically  the  viewpoint  that  the 
Bible  is  authoritative  in  ethical 
Judgments.  As  is  characteristic 
oi  modem  liberalism,  more  space 
is  given  to  the  consideration  of 
"Sex  and  Marriage"  than  to  the  en¬ 
tire  subject  of  "The  Ethics  of  St. 
Paul."  In  his  treatment  of  the 
race  problem,  the  author  is  \m- 
realistic.  In  his  discussion  of  pac¬ 
ifism,  he  steers  a  middle  course 
between  pacifism  and  nonpacifism. 
In  spite  of  many  areas  where  crit¬ 
icism  is  Justified,  the  volume  is 
one  of  the  best  to  be  written  in  re¬ 
cent  years  by  a  modem  liberal. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

THE  PRAGMATIC  HUMANISM  OF 
F.  C.  S.  SCHILLER.  By  Reuben 
Abel.  The  Columbia  University 
Press,  New  York,  1955.  207 

pp.  $3.50. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is 
sometimes  associated  with  James 
and  Dewey  as  one  of  the  three 
founders  of  pragmatism.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Bertrand  Russell,  Schiller 
is  the  exponent  of  literary  prag¬ 
matism  in  contrast  to  James  and 
Denny  who  are  classified  as  the 
religious  and  scientific  type  of 
pragmatism. 
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The  volume  consists  in  an  an¬ 
alysis  of  Schiller's  contribution. 
Like  other  forms  of  pragmatism, 
it  is  unsatisfactory  as  a  basic 
philosophy  for  the  evangelical 
Christian  in  that  it  provides  no 
permanent  basis  for  truth  or  knowl¬ 
edge  and  is  almost  totally  divorced 
from  Scriptural  revelation.  The 
book  will  be  of  interest  mostly  to 
professional  philosophers 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

THE  DRAMA  OF  THE  BOOK  OF 
REVELATION.  By  John  Wick 
Bowman.  The  Westminster 
Press,  Philadelphia,  1955.  159 
pp.  $2.50. 

Written  evidently  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  theological  liberal, 
this  volume  recasts  the  content  of 
the  Book  of  Revelation  into  the 
form  of  a  drama  including  a  new 
translation  of  the  text  with  brief 
comment  siq^rtlng  the  analysis 
of  the  Book  of  Revelation  in  seven 
dramatic  acts. 

While  the  treatise  has  little  to 
commend  it  to  the  theological  con¬ 
servative,  its  different  form  of 
presentation  may  prove  thought- 
provoking  and  if  read  with  discern¬ 
ment  might  provide  some  material 
acceptable  to  evangelicals.  The 
author  is  the  Robert  Dollar  Profes¬ 
sor  of  New  Testament  hiterpreta- 
tion  in  the  San  Francisco  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary  and  has  written 
several  other  volumes 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

GOD'S  PLAN  AND  MAN'S  DESTI¬ 
NY.  By  Viola  Mary  Cameron. 
The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Publishing  Company,  Philadel¬ 


phia,  1955.  159  pp.  $1.80. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  a 
very  worthy  aim — to  present  the 
whole  truth  of  Christianity  in  a 
concise  yet  comprehensive  man¬ 
ner  that  would  be  suitable  for 
adult  Bible  classes.  The  greater 
part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a 
survey  of  truth  as  revealed  in  the 
entire  Bible.  The  author  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  her  aim  if  (me  will  admit 
the  validity  of  her  covenant  theolo¬ 
gy  approach.  This  volume  would 
be  more  accurately  described  as  a 
handbook  of  covenant  theology  rath¬ 
er  than  an  unfolding  of  God's  plan 
of  the  ages.  At  the  very  outset  she 
admits  that  her  book  w  i  1 1  study 
Biblical  truth  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  covenant  (p.  8).  Conse- 
(juently,  she  follows  the  usual  cov¬ 
enant  positicm  on  the  covenant 
Itself  (p.  98  ff. ),  the  kingdom  (p. 
87),  and  the  church  (p.  127).  How¬ 
ever,  she  departs  from  the  usual 
amillennial  scheme  of  eschatology 
in  believing  that  the  church  will  be 
raptured  before  the  tribulation  and 
the  rise  of  Antichrist  (pp.  146-48). 

There  are,  of  course,  many 
things  in  this  book  with  which  all 
who  stand  in  the  Calvlnistic  tradl- 
tion  will  agree.  However,  the 
covenant  theology  slant  does  not 
recommend  the  b<x)k  for  general 
Bible  study  even  thou{^  the  author 
has  succeeded  admirably  in  her 
digest  (rf  Biblical  truth. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PROVI¬ 
DENCE.  By  Pascal  P. 
Belew.  The  Higley  Press, 
Butler,  hidiana,  1955.  176  pp. 

$2.00. 
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It  is  not  often  that  one  reads  a 
book  that  appeals  In  its  doctrinal 
content,  literary  organi~ation,  and 
in  its  practical  word  to  the  heart. 
The  Philosophy  of  Providence  is 
such  a  book.  It  Is  written  by  a 
man  who  evidently  has  had  Intimate 
experiences  of  the  providential 
care  of  God,  but  it  has  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  usual  disorganized 
rambllngs  which  are  often  the  re¬ 
sult  in  such  instances.  This  is  a 
carefully  worked  out  treatise  which 
thorouf^y  expounds  in  an  easy  to 
read  fashion  the  doctrine  of  provi¬ 
dence.  About  half  the  book  pre¬ 
sents  illustrations  of  the  providence 
of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Biblical 
accounts  of  the  lives  of  individuals 
and  nations.  The  relation  of 
prayer,  preaching,  and  temptation 
to  the  doctrine  are  dealt  with  in  the 
earlier  chapters  of  the  volume. 
Much  use  is  made  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  The  word  philosophy  in  the 
title  mi^t  deter  some  who  ou{^t 
to  read  this  book.  It  is  actually  a 
study  of  the  doctrine  of  providence 
from  a  doctrinal  and  illustrative 
viewpoint.  The  book  is  simply 
written  and  should  be  not  only  in¬ 
structive  but  helpful  to  those  who 
may  be  experiencing  times  of  trial. 

C.  C.  Ryrle 

THE  GREAT  INVITATION  AND 
OTHER  SERMONS.  By  Emil 
Brunner.  Translated  by  Harold 
Knight.  The  Westminster 
Press,  Philadelphia,  1955.  188 
pp.  $3.00. 

Twenty-two  sermons  on  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects  as  preached  in 
Zurich  by  the  Swiss  theologian 
Emil  Brunner  have  been  collected 


in  this  volume.  The  subjects  in¬ 
clude  Election,  the  Lord's  Sxipper, 
Gethsemane,  Trials,  Service, 
etc. ,  and  they  reveal  a  number  of 
things  about  the  neo-orthodox 
movement  of  which  the  author  is 
one  of  the  leading  voices.  They 
reveal  an  evangelical  phraseology 
which  has  blinded  some  conserva¬ 
tives  in  recent  years  to  the  errors 
of  neo-orthodoxy.  Concerning  sal¬ 
vation,  Brunner  declares:  "Here¬ 
in  is  the  essence  of.  .  .  true 
salvation,  that  God  reconciles  to 
Himself  and  makes  atonement  for 
you  who  are  separated  from'  Him 
by  sin.  It  is  just  that  which  was 
effected  through  Jesus  Christ  and 
His  atoning  death"  (p.  110).  He 
also  speaks  of  himself  as  a  hell- 
fire  preacher  (p.  153). 

None  of  these  statements  must 
be  taken  alone.  It  matters  little 
what  good  things  a  man  may  say  if 
elsewhere  or  on  another  occasion 
he  modifies  or  belies  those  state¬ 
ments  by  others.  The  statement 
above  concerning  the  atonement  is 
modified  in  another  place  so  that 
it  cannot  be  understood  as  imply¬ 
ing  substitutionary  satisfaction  (p. 
163).  Actually  any  so-called  good 
in  neo-orthodoxy  is  wholly  nullified 
by  Ihe  system's  view  of  the  Bible 
which  is  not  given  absolute  and  ul¬ 
timate  authority  but  secondary  and 
relative  authority.  The  Bible  is 
not  the  revelation  of  God  but  mere¬ 
ly  a  witness  to  revelation.  "Our 
faith  must  not  be  of  such  a  type 
that  we  believe  first  in  the  Bible 
and  then  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  just 
that  type  of  faidi — authoritarian 
faith — which  is  Catholic  rather 
than  evangelical"  (p.  28).  On  such 
a  foundation  there  can  be  no  real 
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authority  in  neo*orthodox>'. 

The  price  of  the  book  seems 
somewhat  high  in  conq)arison  to 
its  size. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

MEDITATIONS  FROM  KIERKE¬ 
GAARD.  Translated  and  edi¬ 
ted  by  T.  H.  Croxall.  The 
Westminster  Press,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1955.  165  pp.  $3.00. 

This  is  a  book  con4>osed  of  the 
prayers  and  devotional  thoughts  of 
the  Danish  philosopher  Soren 
Kierkegaard.  The  format  of  each 
short  section  consists  of  the  Scrip- 
ture  passage  around  which  the 
thoughts  center  followed  by  the  de¬ 
votional  lines  and  closes  with  a 
prayer.  Though  the  editor  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  research  into 
little  known  writings  of  Kierke¬ 
gaard,  it  is  doiibtful  that  this  book 
will  be  of  much  general  interest. 
Specialists  in  neo-orthodox  thou^ 
will  find  in  these  pages  so  me  of  the 
ideas  which  are  echoed  or  devel¬ 
oped  in  Barthianism. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

JOHN  CARROLL  OF  BALTIMORE. 
By  Annabelle  M.  Melville. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York,  1955.  338  pp.  $4.50. 

This  is  a  biographical  study 
which  has  significance  not  only  for 
the  man  it  portrays  but  also  for  its 
picture  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  Carroll  was  the  foimder  of 
the  American  Catholic  hierarchy 
and  lived  in  the  stirring  days  of 
America's  fight  for  independence 
as  well  as  the  days  of  the  setting 
up  of  this  nation.  He  was  an  inti¬ 


mate  of  such  men  as  Washington 
and  Franklin.  Charles  Carroll , 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  was  his  cou¬ 
sin.  In  1776  John  Carroll,  then 
only  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  ac- 
companled  his  cousin  and  Dr. 
Franklin  to  Quebec  in  a  fruitless 
mission  to  persiuule  the  Canadians 
to  throw  their  lot  in  with  the  rebel 
colonists  to  the  south. 

These  were  the  days  when  the 
American  policy  of  the  separation 
of  church  and  state  was  being 
wrou^t  and  Carroll,  now  speaking 
as  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore, 
took  a  vigorous  role  in  declaiming 
any  attempt  to  delineate  this  nation 
as  a  Protestant  country.  To  many 
who  are  accustomed  to  understand 
the  growth  of  the  American  Cathol¬ 
icism  as  a  recent  development,  the 
extent  of  the  participation  of  Cath¬ 
olics  in  the  early  history  of  this 
country  will  come  somewhat  as  a 
surprise. 

The  standard  biography  of  Car- 
roll  is  that  of  Peter  Guilday  which 
is  now  a  quarter  of  a  century  old. 
The  author  of  this  study  has  made 
no  effort  to  supplant  Guilday's 
more  thorough  study  but  instead  has 
sou^t  to  write  a  more  popular 
work  which  would  also  incorporate 
the  results  of  recent  research. 
From  her  pen  has  emerged  an  en¬ 
gaging  picture  of  the  man  who  more 
than  any  other  man  set  the  course 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
this  country.  He  fou^t  the  strug¬ 
gle  with  the  Papacy  which  resulted 
in  freeing  the  American  church 
from  foreign  domination  and  gave 
it  its  particular  democratic  char¬ 
acter. 

Whether  one  is  a  student  of 
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church  history  or  not,  this  bio¬ 
graphical  study  will  prove  inter¬ 
esting  for  its  recreation  of  Carroll 
the  man.  The  author  is  professor 
of  history  at  the  Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts  State  Teachers 
College.  A  member  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Historical  Association,  she  is 
well  qualified  to  write  this  volume 
as  she  has  been  serving  on  the 
committee  which  has  been  collect¬ 
ing  the  papers  of  John  Carroll. 

J.  F.  Rand 

ANXIETY  IN  CHRISTIAN  EXPERI¬ 
ENCE.  By  Wayne  E.  Oates. 

Westminster  Press,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1955.  156  pp.  $3.00. 

The  anxieties  and  tensions  of 
the  average  individual  today  con¬ 
stitute  a  real  problem  for  the  pas¬ 
te  r  as  he  deals  sympathetically 
with  the  problems  presented  by  his 
congregation.  Dr.  Oates,  profes¬ 
sor  of  psychology  of  religion  and 
pastoral  care  at  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  at  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  presents  in  this 
book  a  real  help  for  the  pastor 
faced. with  this  basic  problem  of 
anxiety  which  underlies  the  ten¬ 
sions  of  today. 

The  author  seeks  to  analyze  the 
various  types  of  anxieties  which 
beset  men  and  women  and  which 
necessitate  effective  pastoral 
counseling.  He  indicates  his  be¬ 
lief  that  there  is  a  logical  and 
psychological  progression  in  their 
Impact  upon  the  life  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  as  he  presents  in  turn  economic 
anxiety,  finitude  or  eschatological 
anxiety,  the  anxiety  of  grief,  the 
anxiety  of  sin,  legalistic  anxiety, 
the  anxiety  reactions  of  the  noorally 


indifferent,  the  anxiety  of  the 
cross  and  holy  dread.  In  analyzing 
these  he  brings  to  bear  what  he 
calls  the  three  lines  of  insight  and 
discipline  of  the  Biblical  message, 
the  findings  of  modem  psychother¬ 
apists,  and  the  clinical  experience 
of  pastoral  counselors.  Although 
he  is  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  theories  and  techniques  of 
modem  psychotherapy,  he  enq)ha- 
sizes  that  he  speaks  as  a  pastoral 
counselor  and  not  as  a  psychiatrist. 
Indeed  at  times  he  is  critical  of 
the  methods  of  the  latter. 

The  average  pastor  will  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  validity  of  the  cate¬ 
gories  of  anxiety  as  presented  by 
Dr.  Oates  in  this  work.  He  has 
met  them  in  the  problems  he  has 
faced  in  his  congregation.  He  has 
met  the  one  who  is  concerned  too 
much  with  providing  himself  and 
his  family  with  the  material  things 
of  this  life  thus  provoking  economic 
anxiety.  Too  often  this  is  followed 
or  is  contemporaneous  with  fini¬ 
tude  anxiety  or  a  concern  with  the 
shortness  of  this  life  span.  Grief 
is  not  only  to  be  associated  with 
death  but  also  with  life  situations. 
"The  understanding  of  grief  which 
restricts  itself  only  to  situations 
in  which  the  anxiety  of  grief  is 
provoked  by  the  death  of  a  loved 
one  is  an  incomplete  and  superfi¬ 
cial  understanding,  however.  Life 
has  much  more  painful  and  dlffi- 
cult-to-bear  losses  than  those  by 
death,"  writes  Dr.  Oates.  He  cites 
grief  situations  which  may  come 
through  loss  of  health,  broken 
courtships,  marital  problems,  etc. 
One  of  the  more  valued  portions  of 
the  book  is  his  excellent  analysis 
of  the  processes  of  grief  whereby 
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an  individual  is  enabled  to  over¬ 
come  its  impact  and  return  to  the 
normal  routines  of  life. 

It  is  in  his  handling  of  the  sin 
problem  that  Dr.  Oates  is  most 
unsatisfactory.  What  is  lacking  is 
a  clear  Biblical  definition  of  sin  as 
that  which  alienates  from  God. 
The  vagueness  of  his  definition  of 
sin  obstructs  the  reader's  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  author's  analysis  of 
the  problem.  It  is  in  this  area 
that  one  of  the  basic  faults  of  the 
book  is  most  apparent.  Nowhere 
is  any  distinction  made  between  the 
Christian  and  the  non -Christian, 
either  in  analysis  or  in  suggestions 
for  treatment.  Indeed  it  must  be 
said  that  the  reader  is  never  in¬ 
formed  as  to  whether  Dr.  Oates  is 
presenting  pastoral  counseling 
techniques  for  dealing  with  the  un¬ 
saved  or  the  believer.  From  the 
title  one  would  think  that  the  latter 
was  in  view,  but  the  author  uses 
indiscriminately  such  soteriologl- 
cal  terms  as  redemption,  new 
birth,  new  life,  which  hardly  apply 
to  the  child  of  God  in  the  way  the 
author  uses  them.  Strangely 
enough,  however,  despite  the  use 
of  these  terms,  he  at  no  time  gives 
a  clear-cut  presentation  of  the  plan 
of  salvation  throu^  faith  in  Christ. 

Two  chapters  on  the  attitude  of 
individuals  toward  sin  will  be  help¬ 
ful  to  the  pastor.  In  the  first.  Dr. 
Oates  hits  hard  at  that  type  of  con¬ 
sciousness  of  sin  which  he  terms 
"the  anxiety  of  the  minutiae  of  the 
law. "  This  is  in  line,  of  course, 
with  the  Scriptural  presentation  of 
the  superiority  of  grace  over  law. 
In  a  second  chapter  he  deals  with 
what  he  terms  the  anxiety  reac¬ 
tions  of  the  morally  indifferent  or 


the  absence  of  the  anxiety  of  sin. 
Both  chapters  have  much  of  value. 

There  are  a  number  of  critical 
observations  which  must  be  made. 
In  the  first  place,  the  author  seems 
content  only  to  define  an  anxiety, 
not  to  present  a  solution.  It  is  to 
be  recognized  that  there  can  be  no 
pat  solutions,  but  one  still  feels 
that  some  indication  should  have 
have  been  made  possible  solu¬ 
tions  to  the  real  problems  present¬ 
ed  in  this  book.  Another  criticism 
can  be  made  of  his  use  of  Scripture. 
In  another  work  he  has  hit  at  the 
solution  of  pastoral  problems 
through  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
proof  texts,  a  just  criticism  in 
many  instances.  However,  he  does 
not  seem  to  recognize  that  there  is 
another  approach  to  Scripture. 
When  a  Christian  is  undergirded 
by  God's  Word  through  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  whole  Word,  not  just  a 
few  proof  texts,  he  is  fortified 
against  many  of  the  problems  Dr. 
Oates  presents  in  his  book.  It  is 
the  lack  of  under  girding  which  pro¬ 
vokes  such  problems  as  the  author 
discusses  and  sends  undernour¬ 
ished  Christians  to  pastoral  coun¬ 
selors  and/or  psychiatrists. 
Scripture  does  not  figure  promi¬ 
nently  in  this  book.  And  when  it  is 
used,  too  often  it  is  interpreted  in 
the  light  of  what  psychotherapy  has 
to  say  which  gives  rise  to  inter¬ 
pretations  which  arethoroufi^y 
foreign  to  that  which  is  true  to  the 
context  and  intention  of  the  author 
of  Scripture. 

Despite  the  critical  notes  which 
have  been  set  forth  above,  this  is 
still  a  book  of  value  for  the  pastor. 
A  thoughtful  reading  of  its  pages 
will  give  him  a  clearer  Insight  into 
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the  needs  of  his  people.  With  this 
as  a  background  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  God's  Word  as  his 
invaluable  weapon,  he  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  equipped  to  deal  skillfully  with 
the  anxieties  which  beset  individ¬ 
uals  today. 

J.  F.  Rand 

STUDIES  IN  HEBREWS.  By  Arthur 

David  Zbinden.  Vulcan  Press, 

Inc. ,  Birmingham,  Alabama, 

1954.  99  pp. 

The  fruit  of  a  lifetime  of  study, 
this  slender  commentary  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  Baptist  pastor  in  Alabama 
and  was  published  posthumously. 
Its  value  is  not  limited  by  its  brev¬ 
ity  for  thirty  years  of  study  and 
prayer  went  into  the  consideration 
of  some  of  the  key  passages  of  this 
epistle. 

He  takes  the  position  that  He¬ 
brews  was  addressed  to  immature 
Christians.  The  sixth  chapter, 
therefore,  is  for  undeveloped 
Christians  who  have  not  grown 
spiritually.  "Here  the  Holy  Spirit 
gives  believers  one  of  the  most 
solemn  warnings  in  this  book  of 
many  warnings.  He  emphasizes 
the  great  cost  to  any  child  of  God 
for  neglecting  the  provision  God 
has  made  for  His  children  to  grov/ 
into  maturity  in  spiritual  wisdom 
and  usefulness."  The  author  points 
out  that  believers  today  are  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  punishment  by  God  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  "grow  in  grace  and  knowledge 
of  omr  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  One  of 
the  keys  to  Zbinden 's  argument  is 
the  phrase  "if  God  permit."  He 
contends  that  "it  is  wholly  possible 
that  there  were  some  among  those 
addressed  in  H  e b r  e  w  8  5:11 — 6:9 


who  have  gone  so  far  in  their  neg¬ 
lect,  perhaps  due  to  their  concern 
for  the  flesh,  that  God  in  His  infi- 
nite  wisdom  would  not  let  them 
change  about  and  begin  to  grow  up 
and  become  useful.  In  His  perfect 
will  it  is  best  for  some  to  become 
'withered  branches. '  The  reason 
why  it  is  impossible  to  renew  them 
unto  repentance  is  that  it  is  not 
God's  will  to  do  so.  Salvation  is 
not  involved  but  the  things  that  ac- 
con^)any  salvation.  ...  God  is 
clearly  warning  undeveloped  be¬ 
lievers  who  have  had  time  to  be¬ 
come  teachers  that  their  neglect 
has  already  hindered  their  useful- 
ness  and  happiness,  and  if  God 
does  not  permit  them  to  turn  and 
grow  iqj,  it  will  cost  them  further 
siiffering  and  loss."  His  exposi¬ 
tion  of  this  difficult  section  of 
Scripture  merits  the  attention  of 
every  student  of  Scripture. 

Based  on  the  English  text,  there 
is  some  mention  of  the  Greek  text. 
One  of  the  meritorious  features  is 
the  abundant  Scripture  cross  ref¬ 
erences  with  which  every  exegeti- 
cal  position  is  buttressed. 

The  work  is  uneven  in  its 
treatment  of  the  various  chapters 
of  the  epistle  with  the  largest  em¬ 
phasis  being  placed  on  chapter  six 
and  chapters  ten  throu^  thirteen, 

which  occupy  more  than  half  of  the 
book.  Perhaps  tiie  author's  un¬ 
timely  death  may  account  for  this 
fact.  However,  the  crucial  pas¬ 
sages  are  given  thorou^  treatment 
and  the  problems  are  not  neglected. 
A  minor  criticism  is  the  soiirce  of 
the  author's  understanding  that 
Melchizedek  was  of  the  tribe  of  Ju¬ 
dah  when  that  tribe  had  not  even 
come  into  existence. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  commend  this 
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commentary  on  one  of  the  vital  por¬ 
tions  of  Scripture  to  all  who  desire 
a  thoughtful  exposition. 

J.  F.  Rand 

YIELDED  BODIES.  By  Robert  G. 

Lee.  Zondervan  Publishing 

House,  Grand  Rapids,  19  54. 

180  pp.  $2.50. 

Throughout  the  years  the  pastor 
of  the  Bellevue  Baptist  Church  In 
Memphis  has  become  the  preach¬ 
er's  preacher  and  for  many  he  has 
become  a  model  to  be  faithfully 
studied  for  method  and  style.  Each 
book  of  sermons  has  merited  wide¬ 
spread  acclaim.  No  exception  is 
the  volume  under  discussion  in 
this  review. 

This  unique  volume  contains  ten 
sermcns  dealing  with  various  parts 
of  the  human  body  and  their  use  by 
the  believer  to  the  glory  of  God. 
These  are  topical  messages  but 
exhibit  in  cogent  fashion  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  God's  Word  on  the  place  of 
the  various  members  of  the  body 
in  spiritual  living  that  counts  for 
God.  Who  but  Dr.  Lee  would  have 
thought  to  preach  a  series  on  the 
human  body,  its  eyes,  ears, 
mouth,  tongue,  hands,  knees, 
feet,  and  heart,  and  bring  the  se¬ 
ries  to  a  glorious  conclusion  with 
a  discussion  of  the  marvels  of  the 
resurrection  body. 

Each  sermon  begins  with  an  ex¬ 
hortation  to  the  believer  to  yield 
his  body  to  the  will  of  God  which  is 
followed  by  an  Intensely  interest¬ 
ing  discussi(m  of  the  physical  facts 
concerning  the  member  of  the  body 
under  discussion.  He  then  turns 
to  the  spiritual  teachings  v^diich 
are  set  forth  in  the  pungent  style 


of  Dr.  Lee. 

A  typical  example  is  his  mes¬ 
sage  on  the  knees  of  the  body  which 
is  arranged  under  the  following 
heads:  the  knees  show  how  God  is 
^o rifled  in  righteous  refusals, 
they  teach  the  fearfulness  of  God's 
judgments,  the  meanness  of  mock¬ 
ery,  the  humanity  of  Jesus,  the 
exaltation  of  Jesus,  the  practice  of 
prayer.  Each  message  demon¬ 
strates  the  thorough  preparation 
of  the  preacher.  His  emphasis  is 
on  truth  for  the  believer,  but  the 
evangelistic  appeal  appears  again 
and  again. 

This  book  is  to  be  commended 
both  as  an  example  of  good  Scrip- 
tural  preaching  and  as  a  mighty 
soiu'ce  ot  blessing  for  the  earnest 
believer. 

J.  F.  Rand 

ERKENNTNIS  GOTTES  NACH 
DEM  BUCHE  EZECHIEL,  EINE 
THEOLOGISCHE  STUDIE.  By 
Walther  Zimmerli.  Zwingli- 
Verlag,  Zurich,  Switzerland, 
1954.  75  pp.  Fr.  8.50. 

One  of  the  key  books  in  the  study 
of  the  problem  of  salvation  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  the  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel,  and  one  of  the  key  phrases 
is  "and  ye  [thou,  they,  etc.  ]  shall 
know  that  I  am  Jehovah."  Prof. 
Zimmerli  has  addressed  himself  to 
the  problem  of  the  exact  meaning 
of  this  phrase  as  it  appears  in 
Ezekiel.  After  setting  forth  its 
meaning  in  that  prophecy,  he  seeks 
to  show  that  it  has  the  same  mean¬ 
ing  elsewhere  in  Scripture.  His 
study  is  thorough  for  within  the 
confines  of  seventy-five  pages  he 
deals  with  the  historical  and  theo- 
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logical  background  of  the  phrase, 
its  text  and  syntax,  its  literary, 
form-critical  and  source -critical 
features.  His  approach  is  from 
the  hi^er  critical  standpoint,  but 
no  evangelical  will  disagree  with 
his  conclusion:  the  knowledge  of 
God  does  not  come  through  the 
acts  or  wisdom  of  man  but  throu^ 
God  revealing  Himself  unto  man. 

J.  F.  Rand 

ERNIEDRIGUNG  UND  ERHOHUNG 
BEI  JESUS  SEINEN  NACHFOL- 
GERN.  By  Edward  Schweizer. 
Zwingli-Verlag,  Zurich.  167 
pp. 

The  author  seeks  an  exact  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  concept  of  following 
Jesus  as  it  appears  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  as  it  has  developed 
throu^  the  centuries  which  have 
intervened. 

Dr.  Schweizer  sets  forth  that 
there  is  a  very  essential  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  disciples  of  the 
rabbis  and  those  of  Jesus.  The 
former  built  up  their  own  follow¬ 
ing  who  would  follow  their  teach¬ 
ings  while  the  apostles  sought  to 
have  men  follow  Jesus,  the  suffer¬ 
ing  Savior.  He  further  seeks  to 
establish  a  difference  between  the 
Jewish  and  Gentile  reception  of  the 
gospel  message.  The  Jews  found 
in  Christ  the  assurance  of  pardon 
for  sin  while  the  Gentiles  found 
assurance  of  victory  over  the 
Weltangst — world  anxiety.  Both 
teachings  are  true,  of  course. 
What  might  be  questioned  is  wheth¬ 
er  such  a  sharp  distinction  can  be 
preserved  as  Dr.  Schweizer  seeks 
to  maintain. 

Four  brief  essays  are  to  be 


foimd  appended  to  the  main  essay: 
on  the  Uppsala  school  of  New  Tes¬ 
tament  studies,  on  corporate  per¬ 
sonality,  on  the  idea  of  primeval 
man,  and  on  the  rise  of  Gnosticism. 

J.  F.  Rand 

HIGHWAYS  OF  WORSHIP.  By 

Mary  Beth  Fulton.  The  Judson 

Press,  Philadelphia,  1955.  95 

pp.  $2. 00. 

The  author,  presently  a  member 
of  the  Department  of  Worship  of 
the  National  Coimcil  of  Churches 
and  of  the  Board  of  the  National 
Council  of  American  Baptist 
Women,  has  written  this  volume 
"to  unite  the  worship  of  God  with 
life's  daily  expe  rl  ence  s. "  The 
book  contains  meditations  for  indi¬ 
vidual  worship  as  well  as  sugges- 
tlons  for  their  use  ingroup 
worship. 

The  material  is  presented  in 
three  well -organized  parts:  "The 
Pathway  to  Fellowship  with  God"; 
"The  Roadway  to  Service  for  God"; 
"The  Throughway  to  Peace  with 
God." 

There  is  no  question  that  the 
author  has  succeeded  in  producing 
much  that  is  practical  and  perti¬ 
nent  for  the  daily  experience  of  the 
Christian.  Many  readers  will, 
however,  be  disappointed  in  ob¬ 
serving  what  is  believed  to  be  an 
inadequate  doctrinal  foundation. 
Even  devotional  treatises  should 
find  their  source  in  and  should 
spring  from  true  Biblical  doctrine. 
In  addition,  many  will  find  disturb¬ 
ing  the  inclusion  of  quotations 
from  the  writings  of  men  admit¬ 
tedly  within  the  liberal  camp. 

D.  K.  Campbell 
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THIS  REVOLUTIONARY  FAITH. 

By  Floyd  Shaddock.  Friend¬ 
ship  Press,  New  York,  1955. 

176  pp.  $2.00. 

The  revolutionary  impact  of 
Christianity  around  the  world  is 
the  topic  discussed  in  this  volume. 
The  author,  after  serving  for  two 
decades  as  a  missionary  in  the  Far 
East,  became  professor  erf  mis¬ 
sions  at  Drew  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary.  At  present  he  is  executive 
secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
World  Literacy  and  Christian  Lit¬ 
erature  of  the  National  Coimcil  of 
Churches. 

The  author  maintains  that  this 
is  a  revolutionary  age.  "Mankind 
is  on  the  march."  Furthermore, 
Christianity  is  faced  with  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  ancient  religions, 
nationalism,  communism,  and 
materialism,  as  it  seeks  to  minis¬ 
ter  on  a  world-wide  scale.  If, 
therefore,  Christianity  istopreach 
its  gospel  effectively  in  this  cen¬ 
tury,  it  must  be  concerned  for  all 
men  and  the  whole  life  of  every 
man*.  It  must  be  concerned  about 
health  and  food,  about  education 
and  daily  life.  Christianity,  states 
the  author,  will  thereby  become 
"the  dynamic  for  thoroughgoing 
change  from  the  hungry,  selfish, 
quarreling,  materialistic  world 
that  we  know  to  the  kingdom  of  God 
that  Jesus  told  us  to  pray  for,  on 
earth  as  in  heaven"  (p.  83). 

While  true  Christians  will  be 
concerned  for  the  material  and 
physical  needs  of  people  through¬ 
out  the  world,  it  is  essential  to 
note  that  the  primary  responsibili¬ 
ty  of  the  believer  is  to  proclaim 
the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 


The  New  Testament  will  be  scanned 
in  vain  in  search  of  evidence  that 
the  early  church  sought  to  make  a 
social  impact  on  society.  Chris¬ 
tianity,  according  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  will  not  accomplish  great 
social  changes  so  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  will  arrive  on  earth.  Rath¬ 
er,  chaos  and  turmoil,  wickedness 
and  ungodliness,  will  increase 
prior  to  the  return  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  the  earth.  Then  shall  the  king¬ 
dom  be  established. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  social 
work  may  not  be  utilized  as  a  tool 
or  means  of  proclaiming  the  gos¬ 
pel.  The  volume  under  discussion 
reveals  the  danger,  however,  of 
such  tasks  assuming  too  large  a 
place  for  only  scant  reference  is 
made  to  man's  spiritual  need  and 
desperate  condition  outside  of  Jesus 
Christ  while  scores  of  pages 
graphically  portray  man's  physical 
plight. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

METHOD  IN  TEACHING.  By  H.  A. 

Fischer.  The  Higley  Press, 

Butler,  Indiana,  1955.  78  pp. 

$1.50. 

This  small  volume  was  written 
to  challenge  the  Sunday  School 
teacher,  but  everyone  interested 
in  Christian  education  would  profit 
by  a  consideration — and  applica¬ 
tion— of  the  material  presented. 
The  author  is  currently  teadiing  at 
the  Southern  California  Bible  Col¬ 
lege  and  is  a  candidate  for  the  de- 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Religious 
Education  at  Southwestern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary. 

In  the  opening  chapter  the  au¬ 
thor  declares,  "There  is  no  such 
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thing  as  carrying  on  any  kind  of 
business  without  method."  Method 
is  therefore  required  in  Bible 
teaching,  and  successive  chapters 
are  devoted  to  the  lecture  method, 
the  story  method,  the  discussion 
method,  the  panel  discussion,  the 
question  and  answer  method,  the 
project  method,  the  dramatization 
method,  the  handwork  method,  and 
other  methods.  Concluding  chap¬ 
ters  present  a  general  discussion 
on  Bible  teaching  and  answer  the 
question.  What  constitutes  good 
teaching  method? 

Quoting  extensively  from  other 
sources,  the  author  has  neverthe¬ 
less  produced  a  book  that  is  read¬ 
able  and  practical.  While  some  of 
the  chapters  are  brief  to  the  point 
of  vagueness,  other  chapters  such 
as  those  devoted  to  the  lecture 
method  and  question  and  answer 
method  will  be  of  particular  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  reader.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  misspelled  words  occur  on 
pages  25,  39,  42,  and  66. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

THE  PROPHET-STATESMAN.  By 

James  R.  Graham.  Higley 

Press,  Butler,  Indiana,  1955. 

240  pp.  $2.75. 

This  is  a  most  unique  volume 
which  recounts  the  story  of  a  great 
Biblical  character  in  dramatic 
form.  The  book  is  subtitled  A 
Drama  of  Daniel,  and  is  devoted 
to  a  presentation  of  "the  impact  of 
a  man  upon  seven  kings  and  two 
empires."  The  author,  a  veteran 
missionary  to  China,  has  thus  put 
into  written  form  the  popular  mes¬ 
sages  he  has  delivered  on  the  life 
of  Daniel  in  many  places. 


Concerned  almost  exclusively 
with  the  narrative  portion  of  Dan¬ 
iel  (chs.  1-6),  the  author  has  none¬ 
theless  sought  to  emphasize  the 
many  spiritual  lessons  that  are 
latent  therein.  He  has  demonstrat¬ 
ed  in  a  remarkable  way  the  logical 
continuity  of  the  incidents  foxmd  in 
these  early  chapters.  A  chief  val¬ 
ue  of  the  book  is  to  be  found  in  its 
contribution  to  our  understanding 
of  Daniel's  times.  Readers  are 
certain  to  delight  in  this  reverent 
presentation  of  a  stirring  Biblical 
story. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

MASTERY.  By  E.  Stanley  Jones. 

Abingdon  Press,  New  York, 

1955.  364  pp.  $1.75. 

This  is  a  devotional  book  by  a 
well-known  thou^  somewhat  con¬ 
troversial  author.  The  material 
is  arranged  so  as  to  provide  a  page 
for  each  day  and  a  topic  for  each 
week.  Some  of  the  topics  dis¬ 
cussed  are:  mastery  of  social  dis¬ 
tinctions,  mastery  of  the  material, 
mastery  of  sex,  mastery  of  jeal¬ 
ousy,  mastery  of  old  age,  etc. 

The  author  follows,  more  or 
less  closely,  the  account  of  the 
early  church  in  the  Book  of  Acts, 
convinced  that  "in  the  society  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  have 
the  fulfillment  of  the  prediction  of 
Jesus  that  'there  are  some  stand¬ 
ing  here  who  will  not  taste  of  death 
before  they  sec  the  kingdom  of  God 
come  with  power' (Mark  9: 1). " 
Jones  asserts  that  in  the  Acts  we 
have  revealed  a  preview  of  the 
kingdom,  the  kingdom  in  minia¬ 
ture.  "I  am  persuaded  that  we 
have  in  the  first  half  of  the  Acts  of 
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the  Apostles  the  kind  of  individual 
and  the  kind  of  society  that  will 
constitute  the  final  Kingdom." 

Many  will  feel  that  the  author 
is  building  upon  a  false  premise, 
failing  as  he  does  to  distinguish 
between  the  kingdom  and  the  church 
and  Ciod's  distinct  program  for 
each.  The  fulfillment  of  Jesus' 
words  in  Mark  9:1  is  more  cor¬ 
rectly  seen  in  that  which  immed¬ 
iately  follows,  the  transfiguration 
scene — trvily  the  kingdom  in  mini¬ 
ature.  Nonetheless,  Jones  has 
written  in  a  style  that  is  intensely 
readable  on  many  timely  topics. 
Discerning  readers  will  discover 
some  of  the  discussions  to  be 
stimulating  and  helpful. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

ST.  AUGUSTINE:  THE  PROBLEM 
OF  FREE  CHOICE.  Translated 
by  Dom  Mark  Pontifex.  The 
Newman  Press,  Westminster, 
Maryland,  1955.  291  pp.  $3.25. 

This  is  one  of  the  important 
writings  of  Augustine,  for  it  con¬ 
tains-  his  doctrine  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  evil  and  constitutes  his 
theodicy.  It  deals  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  free  choice  not  from  the 
viewpoint  of  proving  it  and  sup¬ 
porting  it  but  from  the  position  of 
its  relationship  to  the  origin  of 
evil. 

In  his  introduction,  Dom  Mark 
Pontifex  paints  the  backgroimd  of 
Augustine's  experience  as  a  Mani- 
chaean  which  has  significant  rela¬ 
tionship  to  this  work  written  early 
in  his  life  as  a  Christian.  He 
demonstrates  also  the  significance 
of  this  work  to  the  Pelagian  contro¬ 
versy  which  arose  later  in  which 


Augustine  was  a  leading  figure. 
The  three  books  of  the  work,  which 
are  cast  in  the  form  of  a  discus¬ 
sion,  are  thorou^y  annotated  and 
explained  by  the  translator. 

This  work  is  a  part  of  the 
Ancient  Christian  Writers  series. 

J.  A.  Witmer 

ST.  PROSPER  OF  AQUITAINE: 
THE  CALL  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 
Translated  by  P.  De  Letter. 
The  Newman  Press,  Westmin¬ 
ster,  Maryland,  1952.  234  pp. 
$3.25. 

The  authorship  of  this  treatise 
from  the  ancient  church  is  disput¬ 
ed,  but  Prosper  apparently  wrote 
it.  It  seeks  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  apparent  contradiction  be¬ 
tween  the  desire  of  God  to  see  all 
men  saved  and  the  fact  that  many 
are  not  saved.  This  work  was  one 
of  the  multitude  of  writings  which 
grew  out  of  the  raging  Semi - 
Pelagian  controversy. 

De  Letter  has  provided  an  ex¬ 
cellent  introduction  which  discus¬ 
ses  the  problem  of  authorship  and 
which  sets  the  stage  for  the  writ- 
ing  under  discussion.  He  also 
thoroughly  traces  the  argument  of 
the  work.  Full  notes  also  are  pro¬ 
vided.  This  volume  is  one  of  the 
Ancient  Christian  Writers  series. 

J.  A.  Witmer 

ST.  IRENAEUS:  PROOF  OF  THE 
APOSTOLIC  PREACHING. 
Translated  by  Joseph  P.  Smith. 
The  Newman  Press,  Westmin¬ 
ster,  Maryland,  1952.  323  pp. 
$3.25. 

A  part  of  the  Ancient  Christian 
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Writers  series,  this  treatise  by 
Irenaeus  was  known  only  by  a  ref¬ 
erence  to  it  by  Eusebius  until  an 
Armenian  translation  was  found  in 
1904.  Separated  from  the  apostles 
by  a  century  but  having  a  direct 
contact  with  them  through  Poly¬ 
carp,  Irenaeus  seeks  primarily  in 
this  work  to  substantiate  the  truth 
of  the  apostolic  preaching.  His 
emphasis,  therefore,  is  apologetic, 
althou^  the  work  also  has  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  a  catechism. 

Smith  has  done  a  real  service 
in  making  this  work  available  in 
English  translation,  because  it 
constitutes  the  earliest  compendi¬ 
um  of  the  theology  of  the  apostles. 
The  translation  itself  is  prefaced 
by  a  lengthy  introduction  and  sup- 
ported  by  extensive  explanatory 
notes. 

J.  A.  Witmer 

STEWARDSHIP  SERMONETTES. 

By  Richard  V.  Clearwater s. 

Baker  Book  House,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  1955.  120  pp.  $1.50. 

The  title  indicates  both  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  the  character  of  this  vol¬ 
ume.  The  author,  who  is  pastor 
of  the  Fourth  Baptist  Church  of 
Minneapolis,  first  used  these  as 
tithing  instruction  to  his  regular 
Simday  morning  congregation  just 
before  the  offering.  The  efficiency 
of  these  sermmettes  is  attested  by 
the  author  who  points  out  in  a 
word  that  in  ten  years  his  church's 
budget  has  gone  from  $20,000  to 
$75,000.  In  common  with  many 
books  of  this  type,  the  tithe  is  set 
forth  as  a  binding  obligation  upon 
the  Christian  and  the  proper  place 
for  its  receipt  is  the  church  which 


is  the  storehouse  of  Malachi  3:10. 
The  writer  displays  that  curious 
form  of  exegesis  which  finds  such 
New  Testament  Scriptures  as  1 
Corinthians  16:2  teaching  not  only 
tithing  but  the  church  as  the  store¬ 
house,  although  neither  concept  is 
mentioned.  Many  will  object  to 
the  teaching  of  this  book,  but  this 
fact  should  not  detract  from  its 
usefulness  as  a  source  of  sermon 
illustrations.  Dr.  Clearwaters 
has  carefully  gathered  throu^out 
the  years  choice  material  which, 
placed  in  t h e  proper  setting  of 
grace  giving,  can  be  used  to  teach 
stewardship  in  an  effective  way. 
Although  this  reviewer  does  not 
agree  with  the  author's  teaching 
on  storehouse  tithing,  he  does  find 
considerable  agreement  with  Dr. 
Clearwaters  when  he  makes  the 
following  observation  concerning 
it:  "Some  confess  that  their  church 
is  not  fundamental  and  true  to  the 
Word  of  God;  therefore,  they  can¬ 
not  conscientiously  give  their  tithe 
to  the  chxurch.  These  same  indi¬ 
viduals,  by  the  same  token,  should 
at  once  remove  their  membership 
because  they  cannot  conscientiously 
belong  to  a  church  that  denies 
God's  Word." 

J.  F.  Rand 

WHY  YOU  SAY  IT.  By  Webb  B. 

Garrison.  Abingdon  Press, 

Nashville,  1955.  448  pp.  $3.95. 

The  origins  of  words  is  the  au¬ 
thor's  hobby  and  in  this  work  he 
shares  with  us  the  results  of  his 
investigation  into  "the  fascinating 
stories  behind  over  700  everyday 
words  and  phrases."  For  many 
this  will  be  a  valuable  reference 
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work  while  for  others  it  will  be 
valued  for  the  hours  of  interesting 
reading  it  will  provoke. 

The  preacher  will,  of  course, 
find  it  a  source  of  sermonic  illus¬ 
tration.  Amusing  anecdotal  ma¬ 
terial  reveals  the  reason  why  we 
use  such  words  and  phrases  as 
"head  over  heels,"  "gold  brick," 
"to  bark  up  the  wrong  tree,"  "be¬ 
yond  the  pale,"  "diaper,"  "abraca¬ 
dabra,"  "to  have  a  screw  loose," 
among  others.  The  type  of  mate- 
r i a  1  is  illustrated  by  the  author 
telling  his  readers  that  "when  you 
speak  of  your  wife's  'nagging,'  you 
are  comparing  the  soimd  to  the 
irritating  noise  of  rats  scratching 
about  on  a  thatched  roof.  ..." 

His  material  is  divided  into 
Yankee  talk,  courtship,  marriage 
and  the  family,  lingo  of  the  sea, 
names  in  the  language,  crime  and 
punishment,  all  around  the  table, 
slang  around  the  world,  life  in  the 
middle  ages,  games,  sports  and 
hunting,  all  around  the  house,  re¬ 
ligion  and  worship,  etc.  The  value 
of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  108 
humdrous  illustrations  and  a  sub¬ 
stantial  bibliography. 

J.  F.  Rand 

THE  SACRED  TENTH.  By  Henry 
Lansdell.  Baker  Book  House, 
Grand  Rapids,  1955.  Two  vol¬ 
umes  in  one.  $5.60. 

In  issuing  this  volume  subtitled 
"Studies  in  tithe-giving  ancient  and 
modem,"  the  publishers  have  made 
available  again  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  studies  in  tithing 
ever  undertaken. 

The  author,  a  curate  in  the 
Church  of  England  at  the  turn  of 


the  last  century,  made  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  study  of  pagan,  Jewish,  and 
Christian  literature  in  an  attempt 
to  prove  that  the  tithe  is  the  norm 
for  Christian  giving  today.  "The 
opening  chapters  are  intended  to 
show,  apart  from,  and  before  the 
existence  of,  the  Bible,  that  man, 
from  the  beginning,  recognized  it 
as  a  duty  to  offer  a  portion  of  his 
substance  to  his  God;  and  that  the 
portion  so  dedicated,  throu^out 
the  ancient  pagan  and  patriarchal 
world,  was  almost  invariably  a 
tenth."  Babylonian,  Persian, 
Greek,  and  Roman  sources,  to 
name  only  a  few,  were  studied. 

From  pagan  sources  he  moves 
to  the  Old  Testament,  Apocrypha, 
and  New  Testament  to  provide  the 
Biblical  siq>port  for  his  argument. 
Over  two  thirds  of  the  work  is  de¬ 
voted  to  a  study  of  tithing  as  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  Christian  church 
throu^out  the  centuries.  Of  this 
latter  section,  nearly  half  is  de¬ 
voted  to  practices  prevalent  in  the 
Chimch  of  England  which  do  not 
have  any  relevance  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  reader,  except  that  of  histori¬ 
cal  interest. 

Despite  the  weighty  evidence 
marshalled  by  the  author,  he  does 
not  demonstrate  any  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  grace  giving.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  majority 
of  those  who  write  in  vigorous  de¬ 
fense  of  "the  sacred  tenth"  are  at 
best  supporting  a  principle  of  giv¬ 
ing  which  can  be  considered  only 
as  minimal  for  the  New  Testament 
Christian.  No  matter  how  much 
historical  and  Biblical  evidence  is 
presented  by  an  author — and  this 
work  is  one  of  the  most  thorou^ 
in  this  regard  inexistence — it  still 
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remains  that  no  work  is  in  full  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  teaching  of  Scripture 
that  does  not  set  forth  that  the  be¬ 
liever  is  not  under  the  law  but  un¬ 
der  grace  even  in  regard  to  his 
giving. 

J.  F.  Rand 

VICTORIOUS  CHRISTIAN  UVING. 

By  Alan  Redpath.  Fleming  H. 

Revell  Company,  Westwood, 

New  Jersey,  1955.  254  pp. 

$3.00. 

The  subtitle  of  this  book  is 
Studies  in  the  Book  of  Joshua.  The 
author  is  pastor  of  the  Moody 
Memorial  Church  in  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois,  where  the  subject  matter  of 
this  book  was  delivered  in  a  series 
of  sermons  at  the  commencement 
of  his  ministry  there  in  1953. 

Dr.  Redpath's  aim  is  to  stimu¬ 
late  believers  to  walk  according  to 
the  New  Testament  standard  of 
Christian  living.  He  states:  'T 
think  you  will  see  that  this  book  of 
Joshua  will  open  up  for  us  what 
will  be,  to  many  people,  new  areas 
in  God's  plancf  redemption  for  iis, 
new  possibilities  of  spiritual  vic¬ 
tory,  new  secrets  of  the  way  of 
blessing"  (p.  24).  With  unusual 
spiritual  insight,  the  familiar  in¬ 
cidents  of  this  thrilling  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  book  are  made  to  illustrate 
important  New  Testament  truths. 
Some  of  the  chapter  titles  are  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
material  is  presented;  "The  Man 
God  Uses";  "The  Royal  Road  to 
Blessing";  "Setbacks — Their 
Cause  and  Their  Cure";  "Living 
to  Capacity";  etc. 

The  style  is  direct  and  person¬ 
al.  The  reader  will  need  to  keep 


in  inind  that  with  some  revision  he 
is  reading  sermons  and  that  con¬ 
sequently  he  will  often  encounter 
synthesis  instead  of  analysis,  ap¬ 
plication  as  well  as  interpretation. 
Problem  passages  are  for  the  most 
part  bypassed.  Some,  the  review¬ 
er  included,  will  not  be  able  to 
follow  the  author  in  all  of  the  anal¬ 
ogies  drawn,  but  all  who  read  this 
book  will  certainly  be  blessed  by 
this  challenge  to  victorious  Chris¬ 
tian  living — "not  a  theory  to  be  ad¬ 
mired  but  an  experience  to  be 
enjoyed. " 

D.  K.  Campbell 

THE  CHRISTIAN  IMPERATIVE. 

By  Max  Warren.  Charles 

Scribner's  Sons,  New  York, 

1955.  144  pp.  $3.00. 

The  messages  incorporated  in 
this  book  were  first  delivered  as 
The  Kellogg  Lectures  at  The 
Episcopal  Theological  School  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in 
February,  1955.  Canon  Warren, 
the  author,  serves  as  general  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  (Church  of  England). 

The  author  explains  in  his 
preface  that  there  has  been  an  ex¬ 
pansion  and  contractimi  in  this  gen¬ 
eration,  expansion  of  the  frontiers 
of  human  thought  and  contraction 
of  the  world  into  a  nei^borhood. 
The  Christian  mission  must  there¬ 
fore  be  investigated  afresh.  This 
is  the  task  Dr.  Warren  assigns  to 
himself.  This  mission  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  terms  of  the  Christian 
Imperative  as  expressed  in  the 
gospels — "Go  preach,"  "Go  teach," 
"Go  heal,  "and  "Go  baptize." 
These  commands  are  treated  sue- 
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cessively  in  four  chapters  with  the 
final  chapter  being  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  in  the  carrying  out  of 
these  commands  in  this  day. 

This  volume  is  of  interest  in 
that  it  reveals  the  thinking  of  so 
prominent  an  English  churchman 
on  such  fundamental  and  basic 
themes.  Speaking  concerning  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  he  applauds 
the  definition:  "To  evangelize  is  so 
to  present  Christ  Jesus,  in  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  men 
may  come  to  put  their  trust  in  Him 
as  Saviour  and  follow  Him  as  Lord 
in  the  fellowship  of  His  church." 
Some  will  feel  that  in  subsequent 
discussion  the  author  obscures  the 
Christian  mission  by  an  overem¬ 
phasis  on  the  social  implications 
of  the  gospel.  Further,  many  will 
find  themselves  in  disagreement 
with  the  author's  views  cwi  baptism 
and  related  doctrines. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

FOREVER  TRIUMPHANT.  By 
F.  J.  Huegel.  Zondervan  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  Grand  Rapids, 
1955.  86  pp.  $1.50. 

The  author  has  written  this 
treatise  on  the  Christian  life  after 
twenty-five  years  of  missionary 
experience  in  Mexico.  At  present 
he  is  teaching  at  the  Union  Semi¬ 
nary  in  Mexico  City.  His  other 
books  are  Calvary's  Wondrous 
Cross,  High  Peaks  in  Redemption, 
That  Old  Seiyent,  the  Devil,  and 
Bone  of  His  Bone. 

Many  books  have  been  written 
in  this  and  previous  generations 


purporting  to  set  forth  the  "secret" 
of  victory  in  the  Christian  life. 
Usually  they  are  unsatisfactory  in 
that  they  overemphasize  experi¬ 
ence  or  perhaps  give  only  a  partial 
view  of  Scriptural  teaching  on  this 
vital  subject.  This  author,  how¬ 
ever,  has  written  a  book  that  de¬ 
serves  a  wide  reading.  The  sub¬ 
title  of  this  work  is,  "The  Secret 
of  Victory  in  the  Christian  Life." 
An  earnest  and,  for  the  most  part, 
successful  attempt  is  made  to  build 
on  the  foundation  of  the  full -orbed 
teaching  of  the  Word  of  God.  Dr. 
Huegel  ccm tends  that  victory  be¬ 
longs  to  the  believer  already  and 
that  he  need  only  possess  it.  "The 
Christian  does  not  struggle  toward 
a  possible  victory.  No!  He  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  victory  already 
achieved"  (p.  58).  The  explanation 
for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  world,  flesh,  and  devil 
were  all  dealt  with  at  the  cross. 
Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that, 
as  believers,  we  died  with  Christ 
and  must  therefore  reckon  our¬ 
selves  dead  to  sin  and  alive  to  God. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  its 
relation  to  the  believer's  death, 
burial,  and  resurrection  with 
Christ  is  given  scant  treatment. 
Additional  emphasis  might  also 
have  been  placed  upon  the  present 
ministry  of  the  Spirit  as  concern¬ 
ing  a  believer's  victorious  life. 
Otherwise,  the  reader  is  certain 
to  be  helped  by  these  pages  toward 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
basis  for  victorious  Christian 
living. 


D.  K.  Campbell 


PERIODICAL  REVIEW 


By  Librarian  James  F.  Rand,  Th.D. 


Bowman,  John  Wick,  "The  Bible 
and  Modem  Religions.  II.  Dis- 
pensationalism,  ”  Interpreta¬ 
tion,  10:170-87,  April,  1956. 

Scofield  dispensationalism  may 
be  on  the  wane  according  to  anoth¬ 
er  Christian  periodical,  but  the 
professor  of  New  Testament  at  San 
Francisco  Theological  Seminary 
is  not  aware  of  it.  In  a  full-scale 
attack  on  the  Scofield  Bible  and 
dispensationalism,  he  reports  that 
"the  fact  was  so  overwhelmingly 
borne  in  upon  him  afresh  that  this 
book  represents  perhaps  the  most 
dangerous  heresy  currently  to  be 
found  within  Christian  circles" 
that  he  abandoned  an  earlier  inten- 
ticm  to  dwell  at  some  length  on 
"the  genuine  excellencies  to  be 
found  in  the  Scofield  Bible,  for 
there  are  such. "  "To  say  that 
there  is  much  true  Christian  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  Scofield  Bible  is  merely 
what  may  as  truly  be  said  of  Roman 
Catholic  theology,  of  Christian 
Science,  and  of  Mormonism." 
Scofield  dispensationalism  is  "by 
virtue  of  certain  dominant  concepts 
which  ramify  the  teaching  at  every 
point  and  which  are  in  consequence 
never  to  bethought  absent  from  the 
author's  mind  at  any  time — some¬ 
thing  different  from  the  historic 
faith  of  the  Christian  church."  His 
article  is  misnamed,  however,  for 
the  title  indicates  that  dispensa¬ 
tionalism  will  be  discussed  where¬ 
as  in  an  effort  to  be  fair  to 
dispensationalists  he  h  a  s  limited 
himself  to  an  analysis  of  Scofield 


dispensationalism.  The  latter  is  a 
more  valid  title.  Perhaps  at  a 
later  date  Dr.  Bowman  will  inves¬ 
tigate  the  writings  of  present-day 
dispensationalists  such  as  Chafer, 
Walvoord,  E.  Schuyler  English, 
and  others,  thus  bringing  his  sur¬ 
vey  up  to  date.  On  what  does  the 
author  base  his  extravagant  claim 
that  Scofield  dispensationalism 
represents  "perhaps  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  heresy"  extant  today?  His 
critique  is  fourfold:  dispensations 
are  not  Scriptural  and  through 
them  Scofield  sets  forth  several 
different  ways  of  salvation;  incon- 
t r a s t  to  the  eight  covenants  set 
forth  by  Scofield,  there  are  only 
two,  law  and  grace;  Scofield's  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
not  valid  for  they  are  synonymous; 
Scofield's  doctrine  of  the  apostate 
church  is  in  error  "for  there  is  no 
such  doctrine  taught  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  of  either  the  Old  or  New 
Testaments."  In  connection  with 
the  latter  criticism.  Dr.  Bowman's 
reasoning  is  interesting:  the  apos¬ 
tate  church  as  a  phrase  does  not 
occur  in  Scripture,  "it  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  reasonably  doubted  wheth¬ 
er  the  idea  is  present  there"  (on 
the  same  basis  the  Trinity  may  be 
eliminated  as  a  teaching  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  for  the  word  does  not  occur 
in  the  Bible);  in  "11  Thess.  2:3, 
the  'falling  away'  before  the  ap¬ 
pearing  of  the  'man  of  sin'  is 
mentioned  without  any  attempt  on 
Paul's  part  to  define  what  he  means 
by  the  term, "  therefore,  the  doc- 
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trine  may  be  ruled  out.  Scofield 
was  a  heretic  to  the  author  appar¬ 
ently  for  the  reasons  set  forth 
above  (the  claim  concerning  differ¬ 
ent  ways  of  salvation  is  a  misin¬ 
terpretation  of  Scofield  for  he 
clearly  teaches  that  salvation  is  by 
faith,  p.  1192,  note  1),  plus  an  in¬ 
sistence  on  the  literal  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Scripture,  the  place  of 
Israel  in  God's  program,  and  the 
validity  of  Scriptural  typology.  The 
higher  critical  methods  of  inter¬ 
preting  Scripture  used  by  Dr.  Bow¬ 
man  in  his  own  interpretation  of 
Scripture  apparently  have  more 
validity  for  him  than  taking  the 
words  of  Scripture  at  their  face 
value  wherever  possible. 

Edge,  Findley  B. ,  "Christian 

Nurture  and  Conversion," 

Review  and  Expositor,  53:187- 

99,  April,  1956. 

The  great  advance  made  by  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  as  a 
direct  result  of  its  emphasis  upon 
the  Sunday  School  as  a  means  of 
evangelism  makes  the  question 
discussed  by  the  author  a  natural 
one.  Does  one  become  rightly  re¬ 
lated  to  God  through  conversion  or 
Christian  nurture,  the  influences 
of  the  home  and  church  on  the 
child?  In  view  of  his  denomina¬ 
tion's  emphasis  on  Christian  edu¬ 
cation,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  the 
author's  conclusion:  "The  theology 
and  practice  of  Southern  Baptists 
are  not  inconsistent.  The  nurture 
they  give  the  child  in  the  home  and 
in  the  church  is  entirely  consistent 
with  the  nature  of  the  child,  the 
nature  of  the  church,  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  family.  The  fact  of  sin 


in  the  child's  experience  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  reality  and  is  not  ig¬ 
nored.  For  this  reason  the  child 
cannot  be  said  to  be  in  the  King¬ 
dom  for  sin  cannot  inherit  the 
Kingdom.  Neither  can  the  child  be 
said  to  be  in  the  Christian  fellow¬ 
ship  for  the  child  is  not  yet  Chris¬ 
tian.  But  the  child  is  subject  to 
the  influence  and  the  teaching  of 
the  Christian  fellowship.  This 
nurture  is  not  to  be  minimized  for 
it  will  be  one  factor  (though  not  the 
only  one)  influencing  the  child's 
future,  personal  decision.  The 
same  is  true  regarding  the  family. 
The  family  is  a  powerful  force  in¬ 
fluencing  the  child  but  the  family 
cannot  make  the  child's  decision 
for  him.  After  the  church,  the 
family,  and  all  other  influences 
have  done  all  they  can  for  the  child, 
the  child's  relationship  with  God 
in  Christ  is  sealed— and  must  be — 
by  his  own  free,  conscious,  volun¬ 
tary  choice.  This  is  the  conversion 
experience. " 

Kantzer,  Kenneth  S.,  "Karl  Barth," 

His,  16:8:1-3,  May,  1956. 

This  is  the  first  of  two  articles 
being  published  concurrently  in 
this  periodical  and  The  Sunday 
School  Times.  Dr.  Kantzer's 
presentation  is  lucid  and  the  arti¬ 
cles  will  be  well  worth  reading  for 
the  pastor  and  the  layman  who 
wish  to  have  a  basic  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  theology  of  crisis.  Dr. 
Kantzer  sat  under  Barth  during 
studies  in  Europe  last  year. 

Metzger,  Bruce  M. ,  "New  Lig^t 
frfrom  Old  Manuscripts," 

Theology  Today.  13:1:72-86, 
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April,  1956. 

The  contribution  of  the  Dead 
Sea  or  Qumran  Scrolls  to  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  Christianity,  particularly 
as  the  soiurce  of  some  of  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Jesus,  has  been  a  subject 
of  debate  in  recent  months  with 
some  scholars  claiming  that  Jesus 
was  an  Essene  teacher.  Dr.  Metz¬ 
ger  of  Princeton  Seminary  presents 
here  a  crystal-clear  discussion  of 
the  scrolls  themselves.  He  points 
out  that  there  are  similarities  be¬ 
tween  the  teachings  of  the  scrolls 
and  of  Jesus,  but  there  are  also 
differences  which  carry  much  more 
weight.  His  conclusion  is  that  the 
scrolls  "add  a  significant  incre¬ 
ment  to  our  knowledge  in  various 
fields — the  text  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment;  the  development  of  Judaism 
in  the  Intertestamental  period;  and 
aspects  of  the  background  of  the 
early  Christian  church  .  .  .  thus 
far  there  appears  to  be  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
and  the  beliefs  of  the  Qumran 
community  have  any  greater  affin¬ 
ity  than  is  to  be  found  between  his 
teaching  and  the  beliefs  of  other 
Jewish  groups  previously  known. " 

Rusk,  W.  Roger  and  George  K. 
Schweitzer,  "Modem  Cosmog¬ 
ony,"  Journal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Scientific  Affiliation, 
8:1:2-15,  March,  1956. 

The  writers,  both  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  University  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  examine  two  of  the  current 
hypotheses  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  universe,  the  hyperdense 
state  theory  and  the  continuous 
creatiem  theory,  and  come  to  the 


conclusion  that  the  former  is  more 
in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of 
Scripture.  Unlike  others  who 
place  science  before  the  Scriptures 
in  arriving  at  their  conclusions , 
they  conclude:  "With  reference  to 
our  positions  as  scientists,  we 
must  not  make  a  premature  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  mechanism  of  crea¬ 
tion,  but  as  children  of  the  Highest, 
we  may  affirm  with  the  inspired 
author  oi  Hebrews  that  by  faith  we 
understand  that  the  world  was  cre¬ 
ated  by  God. "  With  a  similar  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  same  issue  by  John 
Sinclair  on  "Creation,"  material 
for  orientation  of  the  pastor  and 
layman  to  the  current  teachings  of 
science  is  found  here  in  brief 
statement  with  copious  bibliograph¬ 
ies  for  additional  reading. 

"Spiritual  Healing, "  Religion  in 
Life.  25:163-204,  Spring,  1956. 

In  factual  thought -provoking 
articles,  four  pastors  and  profes¬ 
sors  discuss  the  current  faith 
healing  phenomena,  seeking  the 
answers  to  several  themes:  is 
"faith-healing"  fact  or  fiction? 
spiritual  healing  and  "the  theology 
of  sickness";  examples  of  Christ 
healing  today;  and  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  phenomena  of  faith  healing 
itself.  Whether  one  agrees  with 
the  authors  or  not,  this  is  a  worth¬ 
while  discussion  of  a  controversial 
subject. 

Young,  Edward  J. ,  "The  Teacher 
of  Righteousness  and  Jesus 
Christ, "  Westndnster  Theolog¬ 
ical  Journal,  18:121-45,  May, 
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1956. 

A  conservative  scholar  discus¬ 
ses  the  relationship  between  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  Christianity, 
covering  some  of  the  ground  in  the 
Metzger  article  noted  on  page  287 
but  in  more  detail.  The  articles 
are  complementary  to  each  other 
rather  than  supplementary.  Dr. 
Young  constructs  a  vigorous  apolo¬ 
getic  for  the  uniqueness  of  Christ. 
"There  is  only  one  possible  method 
of  explaining  Him,  and  that  is  not 
by  seeking  to  discover  similarities 
between  certain  things  that  He  did 
and  said  and  the  teachings  and 
practices  of  others.  Not  in  this 
way  is  the  Lord  of  Glory  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for.  Rather  we  shall  nev¬ 
er  understand  Him  unless  we  first 
acknowledge  that  He  is  what  He 
claimed  to  be,  the  Son  of  Man,  one 
with  the  Father,  who  entered  into 
this  world  to  minister  and  to  give 
His  life  as  a  ransom  in  the  stead 
of  many." 

Young,  William,  "Demons  Today?" 

Moody  Monthly,  56:9:20-21,  73, 

May,  1956. 

In  the  first  of  three  articles. 


the  author  enters  into  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  a  phenomenon  which  is 
rarely  discussed  t  o  d  a  y— d  e  m  o  n 
activity.  Here  he  deals  with  the 
teachings  of  Scripture  and  shows 
how  Satan  and  his  wicked  spirits 
use  three  different  approaches  "in 
bringing  about  a  complete  spiritxial 
breakdown  in  believers.  These 
three  planned  attacks  we  might 
call:  oppression,  obsession,  and 
possession. "  This  reviewer  does 
not  agree  that  believers  can  be 
possessed  by  demons.  Emphatic 
disagreement  must  be  registered 
with  his  statement  that  God  owns 
His  believers  but  "they  are  in  the 
possession  and  control  of  wicked 
spirits. "  How  can  it  be  possible 
for  both  the  Godhead  and  the  emis¬ 
saries  of  Satan  to  inhabit  a  believ¬ 
er?  The  author  does  not  give 
Scriptural  siqpport  to  his  statement 
in  the  first  article,  but  announces 
it  will  be  forthcoming.  This  re¬ 
viewer  awaits  it  with  interest. 
Nevertheless,  demonology  is  a 
subject  on  which  the  average  be¬ 
liever  is  completely  uninformed 
and  this  series  can  serve  a  useful 
purpose  as  they  present  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  truth. 
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TOUR  the  HOLY  LANDS 

Every  earnest  Christian  and  Bible  student  has  dreamed  of  the  day  when 
he  would  visit  Palestine  and  the  Holy  Lands  and  see  for  himself  the  sites 
described  in  Scripture  where  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  walked  and  ministered 
and  the  other  Biblical  characters  lived  and  died.  Such  a  trip  would  increase 
immeasurably  his  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Dallas  Theological  Seminary 
BIBLE  LANDS  CRUISE 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Dallas  Theological  Seminary  has  approved  semi¬ 
nary  sponsorship  of  a  Bible  Lands  Cruise  which  includes  brief  visits  to  a 
number  of  the  Interesting  cities  of  the  Mediterranean  as  well  as  the 
tour  of  the  Bible  lands. 

March  1,  1957 
Approximate  Sailing  Date 

The  Cruise  will  leave  from  New  York  by  express  steamer  for  a  six-week 
tour  which  will  include  three  full  weeks  of  travel  and  sight-seeing  in  the 
Bible  lands.  Ship-board  lectures  prepare  the  cruise  members  for  the 
Biblical  sites  and  customs  they  will  see. 

President  John  F.  Walvoord 
Dallas  Cruise  Co-ordinator 

The  Dallas  Cruise  party  will  combine  with  the  Wheaton  Bible  Lands  Cruise, 
the  entire  group  being  personally  directed  by  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Free,  Professor^ 
of  Archeology  and  Department  Chairman  at  Wheaton  (Illinois)  College., 

For  detailed  Information  write  Dr,  Walvoord 
3909  Swiss  Avtnuc  DAUAS  4,  TEXAS 

DALLAS  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 


